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HIGH STAKES. 



CHAPTER I. 



JOHN WILMOT. 

TTTHEN John Wilmot had parted with 
EUen Bowden on the occasion of the 
latter's leaving for London, he had be- 
moaned himself bitterly and openly, as 
became a loving frank boy, and EUen had 
shown superior self-command, and had 
developed that almost crueUy comforting 
manner which the one who is soundest at 
heart alone can show. He had been fear- 
ful, jealous, hopeless about her and her 
stability, and she had sought to assuage 
ni. B 



2 JOHN WILMOT. 

these various passions in her own sensible, 
affectionate, truthful way, and had failed 
while she was still present with him. 

But when they were wide apart and 
John Wilmot was free from the painful 
excitement of hearing what might befall 
Ellen in London perpetually discussed, 
he began to reassert his own masculine 
superiority to absence, distance, and 
change — to console himself with the re- 
flection that his own true instincts would 
have saved him from the snares of a false 
woman for his first true love, and to be 
generally sanguine. 

So he continued for the first few weeks 
of Ellen's stay with her aunt, Mrs. Sut- 
ton; so he continued long after Ellen's 
letters became mere circulars apologizing 
for not having " written before " and for 
" not writing more now " (for the effu- 
sions whose frequent exit from her house 
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Marian sagaciously ignored contained 
little more than these sentences) ; so he 
continued until further patient continu- 
ance would have been a weakness, and 
then he took thought as to the path it 
would be well for him to pursue, and 
finally decided on going up to see her. 

He did not much care whether or not 
he would be welcome to the presiding 
powers of the house in which she was 
dwelling. He loved Ellen Bowden, and 
it was Ellen Bowden alone whom he had to 
consider. Such love as his for the girl he 
had known all her life, her uncle and aunt 
would be powerless to compensate her for, 
if they caused her to lose it. So he went 
up with the determination fixed firmly in 
his mind that she should not lose it if 
fond efforts of his could teach her how to 
keep it still. 

He was a good-looking young fellow, 

B 2 



4 JOHN WTLMOT. 

with the good looks of height and health, 

of honour and honesty ; dark, clear-com- 

plexioned, open-eyed, with short, curly 

brown hair, and the upright bearing and 

slinging step of one who is no stranger 

to the carrying a gun, and the breaking 

in of a thoroughbred colt. 

He had received greater educational 

advantages than the sons of yeomen 
usually receive, for he had been a private 

pupil in the house of the vicar of his 
father's parish, and the vicar was a 
gentleman and a scholar; and he was 
a young man gifted with the grace of 
making the most of these advantages, 
for he had kept his mind from rusting 
by going through a course of reading 
of the English classics, slowly but regu- 
larly, since he had come from the vicar's 
supervision. 
Accordingly he had shone as a star 
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of some magnitude in Ellen Bowden's 

little world. His selection of her had 

been deemed an honour ; for report 

said that the vicar's daughter would 

have smiled upon him if he had sought 

her smiles. Altogether Ellen Bowden 
was regarded by herself and others 

as a very fortunate girl when it became 

generally known that she was going to 

marry young John Wilmot. 

He had never liked the plan of her 
going up to London to be polished as 
her mother called it. " She was quite 
polished enough for a farmer's wife," he 
said, " and he never wanted her to seem or 
to be thought more than a farmer's wife.'* 

They were young and happy, and they 
loved each other dearly, and there was 
nothing to stop their wedding imme- 
diately, and being free to show how 
happy and loving they were — nothing to 
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stop it, save this freak of Mrs. Bowden's 
that Ellen should go up to London to 
see life, and be polished by intercourse 
with Martin's lady wife, Mrs. Sutton. 

He kept up a hopeful heart about this 
girl with whom he looked forward to 
passing his life, until her letters, from 
being brief and cold, ceased altogether. 
That was her aunt's influence, he told 
himself, her lady aunt, who probably did 
not want further connection with rough 
country people, and who perhaps deemed 
Ellen pretty enough to command a better 
match in town. 

However, it was certainly not her 
aunt's mission in life to step between 
him and his wife, for that Ellen would 
have been by this time had she not gone 
up to be polished. Accordingly he re- 
solved to go up and see how things were 
going — ^resolved to go up and battle for 
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his rights against the subtle influence 
which was weaning his love from him. 

He had many dark and angry thoughts 
about Mrs. Sutton in his mind as he 
travelled up. He pictured her to him- 
self as a high-nosed, haughty-mannered, 
handsome, heartless woman, who would 
try to make him uncomfortable by being 
cold and distant to him. If she was this, 
he told himself he would put it plainly 
to Ellen that she would be wanting in 
some of the fine respect and considera- 
tion a woman should have for her future 
husband if she did not at once side with 
him and leave her aunt. It would be 
their lives — ^Ellen's and his — ^that would 
be wedded together: no temporary al- 
liance with her aunt ought to be main- 
tained by the girl at the cost of a rift in 
their future permanent one. 

He reached Mrs. Sutton's house about 
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six o*clock in the evening, and before liis 
appeal at the door was answered the 
trampling of horses made him look round 
to see Ellen, accompanied by a lady and 
gentleman, ride up to the steps. The 
lady was young, fair, bewitchingly pretty 
and gentle looking. He never thought 
for an instant that she could be the 
terrible aunt whom he had come up to 
beard in her own den. Indeed he did not 
think of anything, it must be acknow- 
ledged, for a minute or two, as Ellen 
stooped forward and held out her hand 
to him as he started forward to meet her, 
and exclaimed — 

" Oh ! John, how you frightened me ! 
Aunt Marian, let me introduce Mr. John 
Wilmot.** 

" Quite a young Apollo," was Mrs. 
Sutton's mental remark, as she bowed 
gracefully and languidly to the young 
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man whom she feared might interfere 
with several of her present plans. Then 
she dismounted with the aid of her 
cavalier, and determined to "disarm 
Orson by courtesy." 

" Let me hope that you will dine with 
us at seven, and go with Elly and me to 
a concert afterwards," she said, sweetly. 
"You must have a great deal of home 
news to give your old friend, and I cannot 
let her stay to hear it now, for we must 
go and dress — but dine with us at seven." 

John Wilmot accepted the invitation 
with a greater amount of embarrassment 
than he had ever before believed it 
possible he could feel in the presence of 
any woman, even if she were a queen. 
He was not quite sure of what it behoved 
him to do. Should he go in at once — go 
in to the palace of this fairy queen ? or 
should he retire to the depths of his hotel 
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and dress himself in the most fitting 
array he possessed for the banquet ? " 

" I will cojne — I shall be very happy," 
he stammered ; and then he looked round 
to see whether or not Ellen was very 
happy in his accjBptance of the invitation. 
But Ellen was springing from her horse 
at the moment, and he could not catch 
her eye. 



( 11 ) 



CHAPTER II. 



MRS. Sutton's littlb dinner. 



TOHN Wilmot had an extraordinarily 
good physique. He was one of those 
men with small heads, set well on be* 
tween square shoulders, who, by reason 
of their bodily strength, rarely look 
mentally weak. For instance, on this 
occasion, though he had gone through 
several phases of nervousness between 
the moment of receiving Mrs. Sutton's 
invitation and the moment of his accept- 
ing it, there was no trace of the torture 
upon him when at length he walked into 
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Marian's drawing-room. That lady her- 
self, turning round to watch his approach 
and welcome him, acknowledged that the 
young yeoman might almost be a gentle- 
man. 

His nervousness had been a vague 
feeling, created by vague causes. Un- 
like a woman under similar circum- 
stances, he had not sought to give form 
and substance to the experience that was 
about to come to him. He had only 
felt strongly convinced that he should 
that evening find himself in a society, 
and amidst surroundings, of the usages 
of which he was utterly ignorant. He 
had only feared that this ignorance might 
manifest itself, and lower him in the eyes 
of Ellen. 

But now, when he came into the room, 
he exercised so much constraint over 
himself as to seem, even to the keen 
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blue eyes of Marian Sutton, to bq very 
much at ease. 

The two ladies, the aunt and niece, 
felt the fact with a throb of surprise — 
the latter with a throb of pleasure that 
he bore himself as best became him ; that 
the happy medium manner existed in 
a quarter where they could not reason- 
ably have looked for it. 

" It is like old days to see you again, 
John," Ellen said, as John Wilmot came 
over to the side of the chair in which 
she was lounging and fanning herself. 

" Yes, it must seem as though you had 
only been separated for a day or two," 
Mrs. Sutton put in; "it always does 
seem so, I notice, when intimate friends 
meet, unless either has altered very 
much.' ' 

"Then one of us must have altered 
very much," John Wilmot answered, 
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decidedly ; " seeing her in this way 
neither reminds me of old days, nor 
makes me think the old days anything 
but long past." 

"He shall mark the difference more 
before I have done with him," Marian 
thought : she said aloud — 

"What nonsense we all talk about 
* old times,' to be sure ; when, if the 
truth were told, there is not one in a 
thousand who would wish to live them 
over again. I would not, for one ; would 
you, EUie ? " 

" The present is so pleasant to me that 
I can't wish for any change, Aunt 
Marian," Ellen said, deprecatingly ; and 
then John Wilmot could not help feeling 
that the change from this room, with its 
delicately-papered walls, where glittering 
mirrors reproduced the profusely scattered 
beauties of art which Marian had de- 
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lighted in collecting, to the best parlour 
of the house he sighed to make Ellen 
mistress of, would be great indeed. 

His eyes mirrored his thoughts, as he 
let them fall questioningly, regretfully, 
lovingly, on the girl who had promised 
to marry him. She was changed; she 
was very much changed. His eyes told 
him that she was improved ; but his 
heart rebelled against the improvement. 
It was not of an order to conduce to 
the comfort of the homely- appointed 
farm-house, where her lines would be 
cast if she were faithful to him and tc 
herself. 

The change was too subtle for the 
blunt, honest mind of the young man 
to analyze it. It was expressed in every- 
thing : in posture, in dress, in tone ; and 
still, when he tried, he could not define 
it to himself. He had seen her in silks 
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and muslins often of old ; this robe that 
she wore now was only silk ; and yet it 
seemed a far more exalted material than 
it belonged to women of his order to 
wear. 

As Ellen went on speaking to him, 
still leaning back lazily, with a self- 
possession that was new to him in her/|^ 
still slowly waving the big black Spanish 
fan to and fro, he felt that she would be 
incongruous in his best parlour. 

" My husband is away from home, 
Mr. Wilmot," Mrs. Sutton said, presently, 
" but we have not victimised you to the 
extent of making you our sole escort; 
Arthur Eldale is coming, too ; isn't it 
gorgeous of him ? " 

" Why ? " John Wilmot asked. 

" Oh, custom commands that gratitude 
be felt and shown when Arthur Eldale 
sacrifices himself at a concert and a quiet 
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dinner to precede it," the lady replied, 
laughing. 

Now a dinner at seven o'clock, and 
a concert to follow, represented miuch 
dissipation to John Wilmot's mind. It 
had been his proud and happy fate to 
attend three or four fifth-rate musical 
meetings in the market-town where Ellen 
used to live; and these had been gala 
days to him. 

He had worn a flower in his coat on 
one occasion he remembered, and gloves 
that were too tight, and that hurt him 
in the wrist ; but he had been happy in 
hearing " Come into the garden, Maud," 
sung by some one whom the local papers 
the next day declared to be a formidable 
rival to Sims B/ceves. He could not 
understand why gratitude should be felt 
and evinced to Mr. Arthur Eldale for 
sharing such pleasures in such company. 

Ill, 
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Before lie could be instructed as to the 
reason, Ellen said — 

" He will make dinner late, I know, in 
order to get out of the first part." 

** I shall be very glad if he does," Mrs. 
Sutton yawned ; ** that trio for the piano, 
violin, and violoncello, will be sweeter to 
me unheard." 

"There's a fantasia, too, in the first 
part that will be an awful bore," Ellen 
said ; " on airs from * Trovatore,' I 
think." 

" Why do you go, if it's such an awful 
bore, Ellen?" John Wilmot asked; "you 
used to think enough of a concert, if it 
was good." 

"I never heard a decent one till I 
came to town," she said, contemptuously. 
" Oh, Aunt Marian 1 you can't realise 
how our ears used to be tortured by 
people who would sing when they had 
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neither voice, nor method, nor talent, nor 

anything else : ours is such an overlooked 

comer of the world that it has cut out of 
the route of the stars." 

Mrs. Sutton smiled languidly. " Poor 
child ! I am so sorry that we can't do 
anything you like better to-night ; Eldale 
has made us discontented by talking of 
that new piece at the Adelphi." 

" I suppose you have taken your tickets 

« 

for this, and so you must go?" John 
Wilmot said, innocently. 

Mrs. Sutton smiled again. " TJnfor- 
tunately, our tickets are given to us by 
the giver of the concert," she said. " A 
young lady, a friend of mine, makes her 
debut to-night as a pianist ; she is sure to 
be a great success, and I am much 
interested in her : that is our reason for 
going." 

" Oh ! and you know her ? " John 

c 2 
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Wilmot said, with rather clumsy sur- 
prise. Just then Mr. Eldale was an- 
nounced, and the four went in to dinner. 

Then John Wilmot*s surprise increased. 
He had expected to see a handsome room, 
and a good table ; but Mrs. Sutton knew 
what she was about, and was resolved 
to make both him and Ellen mark well 
the difference that existed between them 
now. It was not a noble-minded thing 
to do ; but Marian had not a noble mind, 
and so she did it. 

The dining-room was brilliantly lighted, 
and the scent of mignonette filled the 
room. The party was so small to-day 
that the lady of the house had ordained 
that the repast should be served on a 
small oval table near to the window — 
a glittering oasis in a desert of Turkey 
carpet. 

Mr. Wilmot had dined at audit dinners. 
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and at other great agricultural feasts, 
but he was, for all these experiences, 
a little thrown oflF his balance by the 
sight of the means by which his hunger 
was to be appeased to-night. He felt 
himself — this son of the soil — to be large 
and common, as he sat down before 
the snowy damask, and wondered if he 
was to drink out of each one of the 
many-shaped and coloured wine-glasses, 
that shone, and glanced, and gleamed at 
his right hand. 

And the vase of roses in the centre, 
and the graceful specimen glass, with 
a single rare flower in it standing by the 
forks, they made him feel how far more 
fittingly Ellen was situated amongst 
them, than she would be in a room 
whose floral adornments consisted ot 
asparagus in the fireplace, and a con- 
glomeration of many-coloured flowers in 
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what his mother called the bow-pot on 
the mantlepiece. 

Mr. Arthur Eldale, also, was not a 
tranquillising element to John in this 
party of four. He was a man of about 
thirty-five or forty, dark, distinguished- 
looking, and gifted with a glibness 
of utterance, a facility of articulation, 
that made John Wilmot feel as if his 
words would all tumble out of his mouth 
the wrong way. And Mr. Eldale talked 
of so many things, and had been to so 
many places, and was apparently " up " 
in all the sports that the young farmer 
had hitherto thought were specialities 

of country-born and bred men. 

The dinner went by like a dream to 
the young man, who had never dined 
in such a way before. Really like a 
dream; for only in a dream could he 
conceive the possibility of savoury dishes 
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being wafted before Mm, and white- 
clothed hands filling many coloured 
glasses with sparkling liquids that made 
the voices of the others sound far away. 
Only in a dream could Ellen turn from 
him impatiently to listen to a stranger 1 
Only in a dream could it come to him 
to feel that he was unworthy in some 
way, though he had never in all his 
unspotted young life been guilty of one 
unworthy or lowering act. 

It was over at last, that sparkling 
feast, whereat poor John Wilmot had 
been at such a disadvantage. It was 
over ; and the two ladies were gone up- 
stairs to get their cloaks, and gloves, 
and fans, and the two men were left 
alone. And then John Wilmot did in- 
deed feel that all his good angels had 
deserted him, and that he was not feeling 
as man should feel before man, in the 
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presence of this stranger, who had the 
gift of being inoflTensive oflfensively. 

Just at first Mr. Eldale kept silence; 
and that sunk John Wilmot in his own 
estimation. Then Mr. Eldale spoke ; and 
that sunk John still more, for he was 
not clear as to what it behoved him to 
answer. 

" I suppose you know your fate, eh ? " 
the gentleman observed, coolly ; and poor 
John Wilmot wondered whether Mr. El- 
dale meant his (John's) fate with Ellen, 
and what it would be well for him to say. 

At last he said — 

" I am not sure that I do know it." 

** You don't mean that they have 
trapped you in here without telling you 
what they are going to do with you, 
do you ? " 

Arthur Eldale laughed, turning round 
and carelessly leaning his arm over the 
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back of his chair : " You're to be taken 
to hear a trio in C minor." 

"What is that?" John Wflmot in- 
terrogated. 

"The very devil when you have to 
listen to it, when you would rather be 
somewhere else," the other replied. Then 
he added, quickly, "That will not be 
the case with us to-night, though. Ah ! 
* I said she was fairer than Dian,' " he 
quoted, rising up and going to meet her 
with an air of homage as Mrs. Sutton, in 
diaphonous drapery, jQoated into the room 
followed by Ellen. 

Once more, while they were waiting 
for the carriage to be announced, John 
Wilmot felt strangely oppressed by the 
mystery of the diflference that had come 
between him and Ellen. She looked 
kindly at him, and she spoke kindly to 
him, but she did these things without 
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that sympathetically kindred air which 
had formerly existed between them. 

Ellen, playing with a fan and gloves, 
and a scent-bottle and a pair of lorgnettes, 
was an utterly diflferent Ellen to the 
Ellen of old, who would probably have 
dropped half of them in country girlish 
clumsiness had they been put into her 
hands when he saw her last. 

The change of manner in his old 
familiar friend, though that manner still 
lacked the subtle refinements and deli- 
cacies of Mrs. Sutton's, put Ellen and 
himself farther apart than he felt himself 
to be from Mrs. Sutton. It was strange, 
but it was so. 

The dream-like influence of the dinner 
was about him still as he sat in the smaU 
room at St. James's Hall and listened 
to strains that made his ears tingle. They 
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tingled with two sensations, those un- 
sophisticated ears of his. 

In the first place he felt compunction 
for having ventured to institute a com- 
parison between the melodies that had 
been sweet to him in his native wilds 
with those that went swelling up and 
down in this gas-lighted hall, and that 
issued from the throats of those whom 
he was staggered to find "looked like 
real ladies and gentlemen." He did not 
dream of offending ; he was only superbly 
ignorant of all things out of his own 
orbit, when Arthur Eldale bent forward 
to Mrs. Sutton, imploring her to give 
him an introduction to a young lady who 
had just won an encore from her manner 
of singing " Clear and Cool." 

"Don't be impatient; you shall meet 
her at dinner at my house next Wednes- 
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day," Marian replied; and then John 
executed his error and said — 

** I thought Mrs. Sutton was a tip-top 
swell, EUy ; does she visit such ? " 

" Such what ? " Ellen asked, sharply, 
and hefore he could explain himself she 
went on. 

**Pray don't make speeches of that 
sort, John ; you don't know, and I can't 
tell you now, hut it's a great honour — 
well, not that exactly, hut quite a thing 
to he proud of to know artists." 

Painters ? " John asked, inquiringly. 
Yes, painters and — and — oh ! all 
sorts of artists who are anything — great 
singers and great actors." 

"Our squire never takes any notice 
of them down in our parts," John argued, 
stoutly. 

"Our squire is an ignorant, old- 
fashioned old frump," Ellen replied, 
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heretically; " he's just a little king down 
among you farmers, but he would quickly 
find his level in London. You see you 
are his inferiors," she went on in an 
explanatory tone, '-^but in society he 
would only mix with his social equals 
or his betters, and be no one." 

"Who is Mr. Eldale?" John asked, 
when he had partially recovered about 
the most severe rebuff a girl could ad- 
minister to a man who loved her. 

" Oh, everybody knows Mr. Eldale," 
Ellen replied, impatiently, and then she 
remembered that her young agricultural 
friend ^was nobody, and considerately 
added, " at least not to know him augurs 
yourself unknown; he knows every one 
and goes everywhere, and he is so clever 
ever so many ways — paints and sings 
and rides like an angel ; and he has such 
a house, Orrey Court, near to Hyde Park, 
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and such lovely horses; it was one of 
his horses I was riding to-day," the girl 
continued, blushing with pleasure. 

"He's very rich, I suppose?" the 
young farmer asked, slowly. 

" Immensely. Aunt Marian says he 
draws at least ten thousand a year from 
a great brewery." 

" And so you're in love with a rich 
brewer." 

John Wilmot's attempt at jocularity 
was painfully clumsy. 

" Don't call him that, pray," the girl 
said, scornfully. " Several noblemen, 
earls, and dukes have shares in things, 
monster hotels and things of that sort, 
in this speculative age. In love witl 
him ! I might as well be in love with 
the Prince Imperial. Mr. Eldale might 
marry any one. Aunt Marian says : don't 
talk trash about him and me." 
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" And any one might be glad to marry 
you, EUy," John said, with the feeble 
infatuation of a lover; " I only wish I 
could to-morrow." 

" Mr. Eldale is a gentleman ; you're 
different, you know." 

And Marian heard her pupil say this, 
and thought it was time to come to the 
rescue. 

She came so gracefully, according to 
her wont. These women, who wound 
with silver knives and bind the same 
with fine linen, are likeable though they 
are dangerous. They are likeable be- 
cause of that habit they have of passing 
their hands over rough or sore places 
tenderly, with the tenderness that comes 
of ease of manner and self-possession 
of mind, and that has nothing whatever 
to do with the heart. 

So she came forward now, just as 
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though she had heard nothing, and saw 
no necessity for such coming forward, 
and put herself and her kindness in 
sharp contrast with Elly's ingratitude 
towards the old friend whom she loyed, 
though she was ashamed of him. 

" What are you wishing ahout to- 
morrow ? '* she murmured. " Are you 
wishing what I wish, I wonder ? are you 
wishing that we may all ride together 
to-morrow between twelve and two ? I 
have heard of your powers on horseback, 
Mr. Wilmot, from Elly. You can show 
me how to make Cavalier change his 
leg; he's getting rough, you know, and 
it does worry me that he should lose his 
paces. 

She said it all with an air of regarding 
Mr. Wilmot as one who was perfectly au 
fait with all that concerned herself and 
her horse. She was an adept in the art 
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of putting men on good terms with 
themselves, which was only a pre- 
liminary step to their being put on 
good terms with her. She pleased that 
she might be pleased, in fact, and she 
generally got good interest for her 
outlay. 

" I'm not much good 'cept cross 
country," he said, gruffly. 

How heartily he wished that he was 
going " cross country " now, undismayed 
by the slightly supercilious glances of 
Mr. Eldale and his own old love, Ellen ; 
" and I have nothing to ride up here," 
he added, with an abrupt exercise of 
his reflective powers. 

"You can get a capital mount from 
Blackman," Mrs. Sutton replied. " Go 
there to-morrow morning and suit your- 
self, and join us in the Bow at half-past 
twelve." 

ni. D 
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Then she remembered that John Wil- 
mot might possibly be ignorant of who 
and what Blackman was, and (unlike 
Ellen in this) she would not crush 
him by seeming to see his hesitat- 
ing comprehension of the situation of 
the well-known stables. ** Let me assure 
myself that you will be my escort, our 
escort, to-morrow, Mr. Wilmot," she 
went on, winningly ; "let my groom 
take the responsibility of selecting a 
horse for you, and start with us from 
my house to-morrow at a quarter-past 
twelve, will you ? " 

Would he ? What man under similar 
circumstances would not have done the 
same thing as John Wilmot did gladly, 
namely, promised to be with Mrs. Sutton 
at any hour, and to ride with her on any 
horse she liked ? And when he had 
promised — a little more loudly than was 
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perhaps well in a temporary lull in the 
concert — ^he looked at Ellen, and tried 
to make her eyes speak approval of his 
acquiescence. 
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CHAPTER III. 



IN THE KOW. 

TITES. SUTTON was already dressed 
'^ for her ride when John Wilmot 
went into her drawing-room the follow- 
ing day. She was standing hy the 
window gently switching her side with 
her whip, with a look of impatience on 
her face. She turned quickly as the 
door opened, and the impatient ex- 
pression vanished instantly. 

" Ah ! it is you," she said ; ** I have 
been watching for you." 

Then she gave him her hand kindly, so 
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kindly that it made him think how dif- 
ferent the niece, his old love, was to her 
aunt, his new friend. 

"Ellen is late," Mrs. Sutton went on : 
then they heard the sharp trot of a horse 
rapidly approaching, and Marian laughed 
and added, " the signal for her to make 
her appearance is sounded/' 

" What do you mean, Mrs. Sutton ? " 
the yoimg farmer asked. 

"Mr. Eldale's horse's hoofs," she 
repUed. 

It was on the tip of his tongue to 
exclaim — 

" Does she care for him, then ? " but 
he refrained, and only said, "Is Ellen 
going to ride his horse again to-day ? " 

" Yes,*' Mrs. Sutton said, and then she 
held her hand out towards him and 
asked him, " Is it not abominable that 
gauntlet gloves should only be made in 
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sizes too large for me P These bag, and 
maJce my hands look horrible.*' 

"That they don't/* he said, bluntly. 
Sore as his heart was about Ellen, he 
could not help seeing Mrs. Sutton's 
hand, and, seeing it, he could not help 
admiring it. It was a lovely hand in 
truth, a far prettier hand than had ever 
been held out in friendship or flirtation 
to the young farmer before. Clearly it 
belonged to a class above him. He felt 
tliis, and sighed as he remembered that 
the lady who owned it was the aunt to 
the girl he wanted to marry. He re- 
covered his spirits as he reflected that 
she was only the aunt by marriage, no 
blood relation at all, in fact. 

"I wish Mr. Eldale would lend me such 
a mare as Ellen rides," Mrs. Sutton 
said, presently, a little complainingly ; 
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"my horse pulls at me cruelly always 
when I am riding with other people^ 
especially when I ride with Ellen, for 
she lets her mare pull ahead of mine, 
and Cavalier can't stand that. Will you 
be my escort to-day," she said, winningly, 
" and so save my poor hands from being 
torn to pieces?" 

" Tes, if you like," he replied, a little 
discontentedly, and then Ellen came 
down and they started, Mr. Eldale and 
Ellen falling behind at once, and Mrs. 
Sutton absorbing as much of the rustic 
Apollo's attention as she could, by play- 
ing off (through the unsuspected in- 
fluences of a spur) every trick of "riding" 
that she knew. 

He felt aggrieved in a measure, this 
rustic Apollo, on whom this graceful 
woman of the world believed herself to 
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be conferring a colossal boon by noticing 
him at all. He felt himself to be 
aggrieved for all this condescension. 

He had come up expressly to see Ellen, 
and to win Ellen back into the right 
way of thinking as regarded himself. 
He had come up for this end and for no 
other; and it had been in his programme 
that he would hold himself aloof not 
haughtily, but independently from such 
of her people as had chilled her heart 
towards him. 

These were the ends he had come up 
for, and he had not fulfilled one of them. 
How should he have done so, when he 
had nothing but his honesty of purpose, 
and his ignorance of all things beyond his 
farmyard and turnip-fields to oppose to 
the subtlety of this gentlewoman bred 
and bom who had set herself against his 
plans ? 
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The dainty lady managed him well. 
The Row was crowded, and many of Mrs. 
Sutton's acquaintances pulled up to 
speak to her as she reined in close to the 
railings at the Piccadilly end of the ride. 
People were curious to know who Mrs. 
Sutton had caught in her toils, for 
Marian's peculiarities were no secrets. 

"Handsome, but bad style," was the 
verdict pronounced after the first keen, 
apparently careless glance bestowed on 
the young man whose seat, hands, and 
clothes were all perfect ; but who lacked 
the nameless something which gentlemen 
possess. 

John "Wilmot was very silent, and for 
this Marian was heartily grateful. Had 
he insisted on talking before any of her 
friends, his pronunciation would have 
broken down her plans of keeping him 
away from Ellen, and so give Ellen a 
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chance with Mr. Eldale— whose money 
in the family was to be the family's 
salvation Marian thought. 

But John Wilmot brooded over his 
inability to get speech with Ellen in 
silence, when they paused by the railings, 
and when they were cantering down the 
Row, he might say what he liked, no one 
could hear him. 

She was very like a cat playing with 
a mouse in her manners to this '' son of 
the soil," as she called him to herself. 
She knew every art, every trick, every 
bit of finesse by which the taste of man 
can be touched, and his heart turned 
towards woman. And she practised all 
she knew. 

Giving him attention, sweet smiles, 
kind words, asking his opinion on sub- 
jects of which he might . reasonably be 
supposed to have one, and generally not 
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suffering him to feel himseK at a dis- 
advantage while he was with her. And 
all these things which Marian did^ 
Ellen left undone^ being deficient in that 
fine tact which woidd have made her 
aunt please and flatter both men tinder 
similar circumstances. 

Meanwhile the foiler was being foiled. 
Externally the arrangement which clever 
Marian had made was carrying itself out 
beautifully ; but in reality it was as com- 
plete a failure as it deserved. It was all 
a waste of time and talent that Mr. 
Eldale should have been lured into offer- 
ing his horse to EUen, and manceuvred 
into a position at her side in the crowded 
Bow, for he was chafing in spirit the 
whole time, and laughing bitterly at the 
weakness which could conceive itself to 
be capable of compromising him into 
making an offer to the vulgar little 
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country girl to whom he was only kind 
for the sake of her amusing, pretty, 
interesting young aunt. Mr. Eldale had 
an aptitude for many things, but he had 
no aptitude for being married against his 
will, and it would never be his will to 
marry Ellen. 

Already the poor girl was beginning 
to pay the penalty demanded of those 
who play with fire. She had commenced 
by regarding Mr. Eldale, as the stars 
above her, and as she had said to John 
Wilmot the night before, as the Prince 
Imperial. But at last he was so kind 
and considerate, and he seemed to wish 
her to ride his horse, and other versions 
of the King Cophetua story would ob- 
trude themselves on her mind, and she 
was only a woman. 

At last love began to mingle itself 
insidiously with admiring reverence, and 
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to poison all the future to her when she 
fancied that she might have to pass it 
with John Wilmot, instead of with the 
graceful gentleman who would sooner 
have cut his throat than marry her. 

It made her tremble, and her heart 
went down with a dull thud, when after 
a sharp trot they pulled up at some dis- 
tance from Mrs. Sutton and John Wil- 
mot, and Mr. Eldale broke silence by 
saying — 

** I suppose it is coming to a climax 
by la belle aunt devoting herself to him 
so entirely : he is a fine young fellow — 
when is it to be ?" 

"When is what to be ?" Ellen stut- 
tered out, with a mixture of pain and 
mortification that she had never ex- 
perienced about the subject before. She 
knew what he meant quite well, and it 
hurt her horribly that he should speak 
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of the man he supposed she would marry 
as " a fine young fellow," just as though 
John were nothing more. 

Then pang the second smote her. He 
was " a fine young fellow,'* and he was 
nothing more. Her heart swelled with 
sorrow that it should ever have heen 
given to one on whom Mr. Eldale looked 
down. 

"Why did he come up to shame 
her?" she thought, with the tears 
in her eyes. And then Mr, Eldale 
looked at her, and marked that she 
sat hadly, and that her face was puffed 
up with heat and suppressed emotion, 
and wondered why he suffered him- 
self to he seen with such a pair of 
humpkins. 

" Why does not Marian get rid of them 
hoth; let them go hack to their native 
wilds and marry; what can her little 
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game be?" he soliloquized, as he saw 
and understood the ftdl force of order of 
the little airs and graces which Marian 
was bringing to bear on the "rustic 
ApoUo." 

That morning's ride was not too plea- 
sant to any of them, for each wished for 
another companion, or for that companion 
to be in another mood. Vague dread — 
vague depressing dread of an unhappi- 
ness to come which she coidd not avert, 
darkened Ellen's soul. 

Whatever out-look she gazed through 
she saw nothing but pain and disappoint- 
ment for either John or herself. And 
this feeling of utter inability to avoid 
giving pain to one who is dear as friend 
still, who has been dear as lover^ is 
agonizingly painful. If he would only 
" speak out," as she called it (" he " being 
Mr. Eldale), and John would only go 
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away and wear his heart out in silence 
where she could not be a witness of his 
sufferings, the sun of happiness might 
irradiate her path once more. 

y 

But as things were now, it was as 
much as she could do to keep up a fair " 
exterior, and not seem the despondent, 
love-sick, untrained-in-the-art of conceal- 
ment country damsel that she was. 

" What are your plans for to-night ? " 
Mrs. Sutton asked of John Wilmot, when 
at about half-past one they turned out of 
the Row, and wended their way home- 
wards. " It's useless, I suppose, expect- 
ing you to sacrifice to us at kettle-drum 
at five ? " 

" What is that ? " he asked. 

"One of our latest, nicest follies; tea 
and talk before dinner. WiU you come, 
though? of course you've a thousand 
other things to do?'* 
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•*I have nothing else to do," he re- 
plied. 

" Now, Mr. Wilmot, I own I deserved 
that answer, for even appearing to sup- 
pose that I might charm you away from 
all your other claims ; of course you have 
a great deal to do — still he with us at five, 
will you ? " 

*' "Would he?" of course he would, 
when the neatly-worded invitation was 
hacked hy such a pair of appealing eyes. 

"Now — see how exacting we women 
grow in proportion to the concessions 
made: will you drive with us after 
luncheon? I can introduce you to the 
hest ices in London, so I am worth going 
with, I assure you." 

" Is EUen going ? " he asked, hluntly. 

Mrs. Sutton nodded assent, and then 
John Wilmot felt that he had nothing 
whatever to urge against her proposition, 
in. E 
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Surely during the course of the drive he 
would be enabled to say those few potent 
words to Ellen which he had travelled up 
to town expressly to utter. 

They went home to luncheon— to a 
well-ordered luncheon, that, like its pre- 
decessor the dinner of the day before, 
made John Wilmot fancy Ellen far above 
him again while she was eating it. Still, 
for all his fidelity, he could not help 
comparing Ellen with her aunt. 

It came to him to see that the elder 
lady managed her figure and her move- 
ments in her habit better than his affianced 
bride. The narrow, clinging folds of cloth 
did not hamper or fetter Mrs. Sutton in 
the slightest degree — it became drapery 
of the most becoming description under 
her treatment. 

But Ellen looked far from at home in 
the garb : she was bewildered by it appa- 
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rently as soon as she came off her horse, 
and this John Wilmot felt sorry for and 
surprised at; for he did not know that 
it is not given to one woman in a thou- 
sand to be a perfectly " free and fetter- 
less thing" in a habit when walking the 
earth. 

The luncheon occupied a long time; 
and then Mr. Eldale took leave of them, 
and the ladies went off to dress. By- 
and-by the carriage was ready, and Mrs. 
Sutton came down alone, and so exqui- 
sitely arrayed that John Wilmot almost 
forgot that she was alone for a minute 
or two. She had been a bewitching 
beauty to the unsophisticated Apollo in 
her hat and habit; she was simply be- 
wildering to him now, in one of Hor- 
tense's highest triumphs. 

" Won't EUy come ?" he recovered his 
judgment to the extent of asking this 

£ 2 
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question, as he followed the lady who 
was flattering his boyish pride so deftly 
down-stairs. Mrs. Sutton just looked 
back over her shoulder — and the gesture 
she used was very graceful — and laughed. 

" She has a headache, Mr. Wilmot, so 
you must accept my society alone, in 
default of better. Ellen will be better 
by five o'clock : can you put up with me 
alone ?" 

He made a clumsy effort to break the 
chain that was beginning to encircle 
him. 

" You don't mean what you say," he 
blurted out; "you think I ought to be 
pleased enough to go with you, if you 
can put up with me; that's what you 
mean, is it not ?" 

He faltered a little as he asked this ; 
it would have hurt him so much, poor 
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fellow ! to be told the truth, though he 
asked for it. 

She was giving him her hand to 
help him in even as he spoke; and 
she gave him just a tiny pressure as 
he concluded. 

"How exacting you all are!" she 
whispered, smiling; "you will have the 
compliment in words as well as in deed 
always. Why should I ask you to go 
with me if I did not wish it ?" 

" I hardly know," he exclaimed ; and 
then he got in by her side, and the door 
was banged and the step put up, and 
they rolled off, he thinking what a 
blessed thing it would be for him if 
Ellen were only like her aunt, and she 
thinking that the farmer was not worth 
the candle; that her vanity would 
never receive sufficient gratification 
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from the adulation and adoration of 
this rustic to compensate her for the 
strain it was on her to entertain what 
she denominated "merely a handsome 
clown." 

John Wilmot thought it strange that, 
in what appeared to him to he an in- 
terminable, inextricable wilderness of 
streets and squares, they should meet 
Mr. Eldale. They had pulled up at 
Gunter's doors; and Mrs. Sutton was 
placidly eating an ice, and thinking 
what a superb footman John Wilmot 
would make; and John Wilmot was 
half blushing at being the escort of a 
lady who was committing what he had 
been taught to consider the solecism 
in manners of eating in the street, when 
Mr. Eldale sauntered out, and came up 
to Marian's side of the carriage. 

" You here ? '* she said, laughing. 
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" It surprises you very much, does it 
not ? " 

"No; nothing surprises me," she 
answered, carelessly handing the plate 
to John Wilmot, to carry in for her 
royally — likewise royally leaving it to 
him to pay for her luxury. "Nothing 
surprises me that you do," she repeated. 

" Do I not do what is pleasing to you 
now, Marian ? " he asked, in a low 
voice. 

" Mrs. Sutton, you mean," she laughed, 
holding up her hand warningly. "No, 
you do not do what is pleasing to me 
when you insist on remembering what 
you ought to forget, and on forgetting 
what you ought to remember." 

" What do I forget ? — ^very little, I 
assure you," he said, quickly ; and Mrs. 
Sutton had only time to say, "Do be 
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careful,** before John Wilmot came 
back. 

"Where now, Circe?" Mr. Eldale 
asked, moving from a recmnbent to an 
erect position, and drawing on the one 
pale grey glove which he had taken 
off while he was speaking to Mrs. 
Sutton. 

"What a simple one I should be/' 
she replied, shrugging her shoulders. 
" Where ? — ^well, to tell the truth I have 
seen and been seen enough to-day. I 
shall go for a quiet drive in B/ichmond 
Park. Goodbye : come to me at five 
and tell me the news." 

And she drove off, nodding and laugh- 
ing to her friend, causing John Wilmot 
to get dazzled, and (for some reason or 
other) to wonder where her husband 
could be all this time. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



SILVER-GILT. 

T lONEL TALBOT and Miss Lyon had 
gone through the first, and perhaps 
the worst phase of an engagement. They 
had declared their intentions respecting 
each other to all whom it did concern, 
and to many whom it did not concern, 
even remotely. 

This latter statement must, however, he 
accepted as a truth without questioning ; 
for if the subject were sifted, ingenious 
gossips would prove (or "nearly '* prove, 
which with the majority of women is 
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enough) that everybody who has ever 
spoken to or seen a bride, or bridegroom, 
has a right to offer felicitations, so du- 
biously worded that they sound like con- 
dolences, and to suggest the existence of 
causes and impediments to the union of 
the principal powers. 

It must be borne in mind that the 
neighbourhood in which the fact broke 
out was a country one ; that its interests 
were small; that its older inhabitants 
existed rather than lived; and that, 
socially and, above all, intellectually, 
stagnation reigned. 

These conditions fully understood and 
accepted, as one learns to accept measles, 
bores, and other drawbacks to life indiffer- 
ently, the results are to be guessed with 
precision. No man or woman would be 
wronged by the marriage when it did 
take place; but for all that, when the 
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first report of it was heard in the land 
thSit was so barren of news, the teeth of 
envy, hatred, malice, and all nnehari- 
tableness were gnashed upon the pair, 
who had not even the grace to smart 
under the bites. 

While Mrs. Sutton, up in London, 
was trying to recover the ground her 
husband had lost through her brother in 
the monetary world, by flirting John 
Wilmot and Ellen asunder, for the sake 
of securing Mr. Eldale and his wealth in 
the family, Blanche and Lionel had been 
using their brains in a more legitimate 
manner. There was a strong family 
feeling — a good, true-toned chord of 
sympathy between the Talbot brothers, 
and Lionel did earnestly desire to see 
Edgar " on his legs again," as he phrased 
it; and Blanche shared Lionel's desire, 
for she was strongly possessed by the 
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womanly weakness of liking for the mail 
who would have loved her best. 

He had taken the tidings of his 
brother's engagement in a far better 
spirit than they had dared to hope he 
would have done. Beatrix had been 
deputed to tell him about it; and 
Beatrix had done her duty well. That 
is to say, she had told him quietly, and 
she had never seemed to see how pale 
he got, and then how flushed, and how 
his hands went up and covered his face 
for one moment of abandonment as he 
listened. 

When they all met in the evening, 
just before dinner, there was no parade of 
the fact that might be painful to him 
made. Blanche was speaking to Erank, 
who was as buoyantly happy on the 
occasion as it became Prank to be ; and 
Lionel was reading a notice of an exhibi- 
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tion at Manchester, to which he had sent 
several of his pictures. 

" Place aux damea^^ Edgar said, going 
up to Blanche ; " my heartiest wishes for 
your happiness ; hut I was astonished/' 

" So was I," she said, laughing and 
hlushing a little. And then Edgar 
turned to his brother, and gripped 
lioners hand; and the congratulations 
that would be the hardest to oflfer were 
over. 

A great many people were good 
enough to declare it to be an "ill-advised 
match ; " for Miss Lyon had the reputa- 
tion, amongst the broad-minded denizens 
of the neighbouring nooks and corners, 
of being "fast," because she was fas- 
cinating; and extravagant, because she 
regarded beauty, and would have it upon 
and about her if she could. 

Naturally, their list of acquaintances 
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was a small one, and they did not mark 
one "intimate friend" upon it. But 
when the few who knew them down here 
came, curiosity developed intimacy in a 
manner that was most marvellous — the 
battery of inquiry being chiefly directed 
against the mother, who was willing to 
tell everything she knew, if only it would 
have appeased them. 

" Rather a rash thing for Miss Lyon to 
do, is it not ? " one asked. And when 
Mrs. Lyon, with a ghastly vision of 
Lionel's having a first wife in the back- 
ground, and being by-and-by transported 
for bigamy (else why would it be rash 
for Blanche to marry him?) asked, 
aflfrightedly, "Why?" the lady went 
on — 

" Oh ! unless he can maintain her, of 
course ; if he can, as she has been accus- 
tomed to be maintained; but he must 
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have more than anybody supposes if he 
can." 

"Five hundred a-year won't keep 
them, as she will want to live," another 
judicious friend observed; and when 
Mrs. Lyon repeated this prophecy to 
Blanche, the latter replied, brightly — 

" We shall raise that between us easily 
enough, mamma, you can tell any in- 
quiring friends." 

"Between you?" Mrs. Lyon cried, 
in horror-stricken accents; "you're not 
going to disgrace yourself by going out 
as governess again, especially when 
you're married? " 

"Never fear that, mamma; I shall 
never try to combine such conflicting 
elements again, believe me." Then she 
got up, rather nervously, and added, " I 
have a greater surprise for you than the 
announcement of my niarriage. I have 
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made my mark in a way that all who 
love me may be proud of. I have 
written a book that has put me on a 
platform where a queen might be proud 
to stand; and now I am going on to 
write in my own name, and to take all 
the honours that come to me to myself 
as my very own, to myself." 

Mrs. Lyon did not understand her 
daughter's elation; only an artist can 
sympathize with one; but she was re- 
joiced to hear that the occupation into 
which her daughter had thrown herself 
with all the bright verve and vigour 
characteristic of her, was so glorious a 
one. And then Blanche, whose head 
was just a little turned by this success 
of hers, brought together a lot of 
reviews, and read them aloud, and be- 
lieved in them, tyro that she was, 
when they flattered her for her skill in 
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psychology, and prognosticated her rapid 
rise. 

Her art life, her inner life, her other 
life ; it would have been a mine of wealth 
to her even if her heart-life had been 
dull and void. As it was it was, such a 
fitting accompaniment to the brilliant 
strain love made of life. The girl was 
almost too happy. Both as woman and 
artist she was being so well dealt with 
by fate. 

" And it will be dearer to me ; it will 
come home nearer to me when I get it in 
my own name, Lai," she said to her 
lover : " to read sweet phrases of oneself 
as the * author of so-and-so,' is sweet ; but 
it will be sweeter now that I have made 
up my mind to write under my own 
name; and it will be sweeter still," she 
added, "when it will be as your wife 
that I win whatever I may win." 

III. F 
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"We had better live in town, that 
you may have the advantage of literary 
associates/' he said. 

" Yes, just long enough for me to get 
to know some of the stars in the literary 
heaven; then we'll come and settle here 
in some place near to Frank and Trixy 
(for that will be, Lai)," 

« Won't you find that duU ? " 

"No; surely any one who cares for 
our society might come to us in the 
autumn; there are just three or four, 
Lai, whom I began corresponding with 
as strangers, when I commenced writing, 
that I should like to know more of when 
I am settled down here." 

"A little of the Bohemian element 
down here will be like water in a dry 
land," Lionel said, laughing ; " how will 
it ever arrive to you to entertain and be 
entertained in a country clique, Blanche ? 
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You're wisMng more than you wot of, 
child," he added, seriously, " in pro- 
posing that this should be your perma- 
nent home.'* 

" When I suffer * more than well 
'twould suit philosophy to tell,' we can 
go off for a breath of more invigorating 
mental air; and, after all, Lai, in any 
place we can live for each other and our- 
selves ; we need never be bored : whoever 
is wisest and brightest in this country- 
side is sure to be drawn towards the sole 
representative of current literature ; and 
it's the mistress of a house makes the 
society of it, remember. My house can 
never be dull." 

" People may say it is not decorous if 
you make it too pleasant," Lionel said, 
smiling. 

" Then they will be stupid, and against 
stupidity even the gods fight in vain, as 

p 2 
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you know. I am not afraid of any one 
whose thoughts are worth my thinking 
ahout considering me aught but deco« 
rous; are you, Lai?" 

" No/' he said, '* my darling ; you are 
all that a woman should be, and that a 
man can want." 
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CHAPTER V. 



QUICKSANDS. 



rriHERE can be no doubt about the 
fact of weddings being very wearying 
things to all whom they concern. 

Erom the moment that it was openly 
decided upon that Lionel Talbot and 
Blanche Lyon should take one another 
"for better and worse," very soon bustle 
and confusion reigned lords of all in the 
two families. Mrs. Lyon shed a few 
tears as soon as the matter was mooted, 
relative to the impossibility of her getting 
things ready for the marriage. 
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"Tou mmt be married from your 
mother's house, Blanche; and I have 
no house for you to be married from/* 
the old lady said, piteously, when Lionel 
pleaded for an early day being named; 
and then when Blanche urged that all 
that they either of them deemed essential 
was a church, a ring, and a priest, Frank 
Bathurst started forward with the an- 
nouncement of his intentions concerning 
the nuptials of his friend. 

" My cousin must be married from my 
house, Mrs. Lyon," he said, eagerly. " I 
am her nearest male relative, though we 
don't bear the same name (unfortunately," 
he added, sotto voce). "I'm bound to 
give the wedding breakfast and her away, 
and I will do both very jollily. Is it 
settled so, eh ? " 

" Yes," Blanche said, quietly, " settled 
and sealed with our heartiest thanks." 
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And when she said that, Frank re- 
joiced in having had the resolution to 
brave the pang it cost him to offer to give 
her away to another man. 

It was useless to delude himself with 

the assertion that it did not cost him a 

pang. It did cost him one, and a very 

sharp one too ; but he bore it manfully, 

betraying it only to Lionel, not to the 

woman who caused it. The love he had 

felt for Blanche, slight as she deemed it, 

and superficially as it had been shown, 

had made him very loyal. Lionel's wife 
should have no reason for thinking with 

a too pitiful tenderness of Lionel's friend. 

Beatrix was to be the only bridesmaid. 

Blanche Lyon was not the type of girl 

who has made sacred promises to at least 

a dozen dearest friends as to their attend* 

ance upon her at the altar on the most 

important day of her life. This rather 
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pleasing truth came out when Erank 
Bathurst said, one night — 

*' The auspicious event is so rapidly ap- 
proaching that it's getting time for ns to 
make preparations to meet it. Those big 
boxes that are always arriving mean that 
you're doing your part well and truly, 
Blanche; but how about the proces- 
sion ? " 

*•' There will be ourselves to go," 
Blanche answered. " It doesn't much 
matter how we go, provided Lai and I 
get there." 

'* Why, don't you have a regular army 
of beings in tulle, to see your train safely 
up the aisle, and you safely through the 
service ? " 

" Indeed no," Miss Lyon said, laugh- 
ing. " I never played Hermia to any 
one's Helen ; I never make undying 
Mendships, that last as a rule one 
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month. Trixy is my most intimate 
jfriend.** 

"Blanche never would see the ad* 
vantage of being popular with her own 
sex," Mrs. Lyon said, lamentingly. " I 
always tell her that it is a pity, and that 
she will find that I am right some time 
or other ; but Blanche is very obstinate, 
very obstinate indeed, Mr. Bathurst." 

"Don't impress that truth too much 
upon Lai, mamma," Blanche said, laugh- 
ing. " Erank may hear it with safety ; 
but Lionel might feel obstinacy to be an 
impediment, and I might be ignomi- 
niously jilted." 

" If I thought that of him I would not 
trust my happiness in his hands, if I 
were in your place," Mrs. Lyon said, 
with as much severity as she was capable 
of expressing. 

Severity was not Mrs. Lyon's forte. 
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Blanche was not crushed by it ; but it is 
irritating to be told by a person whose 
knowledge of the case in question is 
slight, what he or she would do were he 
or she in your peculiar plight. In spite 
of the real, genuine joy she was knowing 
in this realization of her love-dream, 
Blanche was irritated out of all happi*^ 
ness for the moment by her well-meaning 
mamma. 

" If I didn't think everything that is 
good of Lionel I should not marry him. 
You may be very sure of that." 

" Ah ! one never knows a man till one 
marries him," Mrs. Lyon replied, shaking 
her head. "They seem all that is fair 
and plausible beforehand ; but after- 
wards " 

Here Mrs. Lyon paused and shook her 
head, as though her recollections of what 
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happened afterwards were the reverse of 
agreeahle. 

'* Welly mamma, what arrangement 
wonld you surest that might remedy- 
that evil?" Blanche said, when her 
mother hesitated. ''The good old role 
that we talce each other upon trust can- 
not be amended, in my humble opinion." 

'' Ah I " the old lady said, shaking her 
head in a way that was a burlesque on 
wisdom, " girls don't know when they're 
welL off, or they'd stay as they are, and 
not be in such haste to marry ; would'nt 
they, Mr. Bathurst ? But so it is : they 
are glad to leave their mothers, who have 
thought for them and waited on them 
firom the hour of their birth, for the first 
stranger who asks them." 

" Tou see, Erank, mamma desires you 
to understand that I have 'jumped' at 
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my first oflfer, as my enemies would say/* 
Blanche said, laughingly. 

She had recovered that seldom-lost 
good-humour of hers, which could stand 
any strain that was made on it now, 
save aught that might be interpreted as 
a slight on Lionel. That she could not 
tolerate. All the love-loyalty within her 
rose up in rebellion against the bare idea, 
causing her to feel, and to make others 
feel, that love was lord of all with her, 
in a way that did make Prank regret her 
very keenly for a minute or two. So, 
having recovered her good temper, she 
gave a reading of her mother's speech 
that she would not have given had it 
been the right one ; and Erank accepted 
her allusion in the way she intended him 
to accept it, and replied — 

" Poor girl ! couldn't she get any fellow 
to make it what the gentle bard of 
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modern domesticity calls 'his chief aim 
in life ' to win her for his wife before Lai 
fell into the snare ? " 

" My daughter has not been so utterly 
devoid of opportunities of marrying as 
you seem to imagine," Mrs. Lyon said, 
quickly, bridling her head as she spoke. 
" Of course every one now will imagine, 
from the hastiness of the whole of this 
affair, that she was anxious to get a 
husbandi and that I was impatient to see 
her settled. It's not at all the aspect I 
like — not at all." 

"What a lucky thing it is that Lai 
and I am indifferent to the aspect," 
Blanche said, carelessly. " My dear 
mother, you do cause yourself such cark 
and care for nothing. Life would not 
be worth having if we all paid such a 
price to the vox populi as you do." 

" Blanche will find in time that she 
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cannot disregard the opinion of the 
world, lightly as she esteems it now/' 
Mrs. Lyon said to Prank, in a tone of 
toleration for her daughter that was 
touching. "I have seen more of life 
than she has ; hut she never would take 
my advice.'* 

" My dear mother, what part of it 
have I disregarded ? '* Blanche asked, 
quietly ; then she added, more quickly, 
"Certainly, I went out as a governess 
when you thought it hetter I should stay 
at home in suhlime seclusion, and starve 
rather than lose caste ; hut in what else 
have I opposed you ? " 

" She is not a hit fit to be the wife 
of a poor man," Mrs. Lyon said, petu- 
lantly, to Frank, as if he was in a measure 
responsible for Lionel's poverty and for 
Blanche's predilection for sharing the 
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same. " Not a bit fit for it. What they 
will do I don't know." 

** The best we can, mamma," Blanche 
said, buoyantly, 

" Ah ! it's easy to say that," Mrs. Lyon 
rejoined, crossly. " You have not tried 
it yet. Well, there, my advice never is 
taken, so I may as well hold my tongue." 

And Blanche, who could not help re- 
^lembering that her mother's advice had 
never brought her anything but boredom, 
and that she (Blanche) had been her own 
sole maintenance, chief councillor, and 
only guide, for many years, entirely 
coincided with her mother's latest 
opinion. 

" Look here, Blanche," Frank Bathurst 
said, somewhat nervously, a few hours 
later in the same day: "Lai and you must 
start clear and comfortable, that's certaia. 
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You won't be too proud to accept a wed- 
ding present from me, will you ? *' 

** I should be very much disgusted with 
you if you did not give me one," she 
replied, laughing. 

Then remembering that Frank's libe- 
rality might lead him to give more than 
either Lionel or she could comfortably 
accept under the circumstances, she 
hastily added, "Let me choose my pre- 
sent, may I ? — a tea-service — ^because I'm 
fastidious to a fault about china, and I 
feel that your taste will be perfect." 

"All right," Frank said, drily; "you 
shall have that. But you must let me 
exercise the brother's privilege, and give 
you what I think you ought to have.*' 

" You're too good to me," she said, in 
a low voice. The recollection that this 
man had wanted her for his wife smote 
her at times, and saddened her a little ; 
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he was so very generous to her in his 
disappointed love. 

" Too good to you ? That's impos- 
sible. Come, Blanche," he went on, as 
Lionel came and joined them, "I'll say 
my say to you before Lai, and have done 
with it. He has won you, and I have 
failed ; and I don't like either him or you 
one bit the less for it. I can bear my 
defeat, and can tell Lai that I think him 
the luckiest fellow in the world, and that 
I am glad he is so lucky. Tou in return 
must show me that you don't think my 
love for you both is an utterly worthless 
thing by letting me use my own judg- 
ment in giving you what I think best. 
Say, will you ? " 

** Tou want us to give a promise 
blindly," Blanche said, aflFectionately ; 
"and I think we may dare give it to 
the one who has fulfilled my old con- 

III. G 
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ceited fancy about * Bathurst's boy,' and 
taken such a'fancy to me as I am proud 
to have inspired." 

"That's neat," Frank said, approv- 
ingly. " Waste of words, though, rather. 
If you had said * I will,' it would have 
saved trouble. Naturally, what you will 
Lai wills also. Well, then, Miss Lyon, 
my idea is, that it's best for a woman 
to be independent of her husband, so far 
as money-matters are concerned, so I 
s^all make you independent of Lai." 

Lionel Talbot's blood rushed to his 
face as his old friend spoke. The pro- 
position could never be acted upon. He 
felt that at once; but he also felt that 
the rejection of it must emanate from 
Blanche. All his fine sensibilities were 
in revolt at the notion of his wife being 
offered, by a man who had wooed her, 
that which he (Lionel) could not give 
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her — an independent settlement; but he 
could not, for his pride's sake, make 
manifest that he was so revolted. He 
must trust to Blanche to show to others 
that his right to her was a real one, with 
which no man might interfere. 

"Frank wants to find out whether 
or not I am the unpleasantly strong- 
minded woman mamma most unde- 
signedly represents me as," Miss Lyon 
said, quickly : "so he tests me by offer- 
ing me what women who go in for their 
sex's rights sigh for — a state of indepen- 
dence. Dear Frank, how disgusted you 
would have been if I had fallen into your 
trap, and had not had the courage to 
aver that I belong to the old, weak, 
womanly order, that prefers being in- 
debted to a lawful lord." 

" By Jove 1 you're right," Frank cried, 
heartily. "Tou're right, and I was 

g2 
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wrong to think for a moment that you 
could accept an ungraceful offer. Can 
you forgive me, Lai ? you may, I think, 
for my folly brought out a bit of Blanche's 
best — her pride in you, old fellow." 

" That shall never be decreased by any 
fault of mine," Lionel replied. " Forgive 
you ? Yes, I think I can forgive what 
flatters me so much as your appreciation 
of Blanche's deserts does ; but for your 
comfort's sake I will tell you, Frank, 
dear old fellow, my wife won't be be- 
holden to me for anything, as old women 
call it. She has a mine of independence 
within herself in the making of many 
books." 

"Til give her a plot for her next," 
Frank said, laughing ; " the story of a 
modem Damon and Pythias loving the 
same lady, and Damon surrendering her, 
and bearing no malice about it. She 
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can draw from the life — the' dramatis 
personce are before her." 

He gave a half questioning, half plead- 
ing glance at Blanche as he spoke. His 
bright, light love for her was not dan- 
gerous, and lionel felt that it was not 
dangerous; still, the avowal of it was 
only a touch less than painful to the 
one who thought so humbly of himself 
that he deemed he had only won by a 
head. 

" Damon would never be guilty of the 
meanness of mentioning it if he nieant 
it," Lionel said, quietly ; and when he 
said that, Blanche realized that the love 
of the one man and the liking of the 
other would give her a hard part to play. 

"And Pythias would never be sen- 
sitively jealous if Damon did," she put 
in, hurriedly ; " at least not if he re- 
spected the lady of his love as the loved 
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of Damon and Pythias deserved to be 
respected. Since Prank is kind enough 
to give me the materials for a story, Lai, 
you must let me tell it in my own way. 
I shall handle it all so harmoniously for 
the lady, and for Damon and Pythias 
too." 

" And when shall we read it ? " Prank 
asked, eagerly. The moment for half 
sentimentalizing with him was gone, and 
he could be blithely gay about the busi- 
ness again. 

" When ? Always when we are to- 
gether, and I hope that may be very 
often," she said, gaily; and then both 
men felt that however it had been before, 
her heart was wholly Lionel's now — so 
wholly that she had no fear of herself. 
She had got herself past some terrible 
quicksands in safety; and it was no slight 
thing to have done. Had she steered 
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one half point to the right or left of that 
straightforward course which it had been 
her choice and policy to pursue, she would 
have brought the little bark in which 
Lionel and herself had shipped for life 
into troubled waters. As it was, she 
had, by means of a steady hand and an 
eye undimmed by vanity or deceit, gone 
direct to the harbour of refuge Lionel's 
love made for her. 
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CHAPTER VL 



MABRIBD. 

TlfB. and Mrs. Mark Sutton came down 
to Haldon the day before the wed- 
ding, accompanied by their niece, Ellen 
Bowden, in whose favour Blanche had 
relented, in so far as allowing her to be a 
bridesmaid went. Not one of the party, 
including the bride herself, were in very 
brilliant spirits on the marriage morning. 
Now that it had really come to the point, 
the two men who had loved Blanche felt 
it to be harder than they had fancied to 
lose her. 
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" I hope from my heart, old fellow, 
that you will be as happy as you both 
deserve to be," Prank Bathurst said, 
clapping Lionel on the shoulder. " Don't 
you feel shaky about it, though ? " 

" Not a bit," Lionel replied. 

" Then you've a bundle of nerves. I 

should." 

* 

" What should you do ? " Edgar Talbot 
asked, as he came in to his brother. 

" Peel awfully nervous if I stood on 
the brink of a similar precipice to the one 
Lai is on just now." 

" So should I," Edgar said, " especially 
if I were no more sure than Lionel is 
that I could keep my wife as my wife 
ought to be kept." 

" Oh, as for that, Lai will be as right 
as a trivet," Prank said, hurriedly. The 
conversation had taken a turn that might 
reasonably be supposed to be the reverse 
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of agreeable to lioneL; and Frank was 
aony for this, and alao wofoj for the 
cause of its being thus turned. There 
most be a considerable amount ci. bitter- 
ness, he knew, in the heart of a man who 
could utter so thinly yeiled a reproach to 
a brother on his wedding morning. 

** Any way, I am not going half-way 
to meet any trouble, much less one that 
Blanche will bear with me," Lionel said, 
coolly. 

" You wiU be obliged to work a trifle 
less conscientiously, that is all," Edgar 
said, laughing. 

*' That I shall neyer do. I will pay 
my wife the respect of, at least, not de- 
teriorating." 

" You will do well enough, probably, 
old fellow," Edgar said, with sudden 
heartiness ; « quite as well, and better 
too than most men: but you*Il study the 
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simply expedient a little more atten- 
tively than you have done hitherto, if 
I'm not mistaken." 

" You are mistaken. I cannot stay to 
try and convince you of it just now, for 
we must be offi" 

Then they went away to the village 
church, the bells of which had been 
clanging in hilarious dis-harmony all the 
morning. 

To be married in a large town, in the 
midst of a concourse of people who are 
superbly indifferent as to whether one 
is going to be married or buried, is a 
calm and comfortable proceeding when 
compared with being married in a viUage, 
where every one has some pet theory to 
account for every change of complexion 
and variation of expression in the faces 
of the chief objects concerned. 

The bridal party would have deemed 
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themselves blessed had the inspection 
lasted only during their progress through 
the church ; but the churchyard gateway 
was too narrow to admit a carriage, con- 
sequently they had to get out and walk 
between rows of observant fellow-crea- 
tures, on a rough gravel path, that was, 
as Mrs. Sutton felt with anguish, detri- 
mental to her boots and train. Ellen 
Bowden, to whom, six months before, 
the scene would have been one of fairy- 
like beauty and splendour, had dreamt 
a more gorgeous dream lately, and so 
rather looked down upon this reality. 

" If I am ever married, it shall not 
be in the country ; I am quite determined 
about that," she whispered to Trixy; and 
when Trixy replied — 

" I dare say Mr. Wilmot will agree to 
any place that seems good to you," Ellen 
blushed with confusion, and said — 
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" One never knows how things of that 
sort may turn out, does one, Miss Talbot ? 
Aunt Marian says it is so foolish to speak 
about engagements ever, for fear they 
should be broken off. Do you know Mr. 
Eldale, Miss Talbot ? " 

"Only by repute/' 

" Oh, I'm sorry you don't know him," 
Ellen said, in disappointed accents. She 
wanted to talk about him more than she 
had wanted to talk about John Wilmot 
for many weeks. It was hard upon 
her, she felt, that Miss Talbot could 
not take the wild interest in her subject 
which knowledge of him would surely 
have given. 

" I am very sorry," she repeated. 
"He is so charming." 

Then her poor little foolish heart 
throbbed high at the thought of how 
grand a thing his wealth and taste 
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would make her wedding with him, 
if she were so fortunate as to haye won 
him as he seemed to be won by her; 
and this thought caused her to look 
rather scornfully on the small band that 
stood around the pair. '' I will have 
twelve bridesmaids; and I shouldn't 
feel married in such a plain white dress 
as she wears; but it's aU right enough 
for people in their position, I suppose/* 
the daughter of the deceased grazier 
thought, of the daughter of an old and 
honourable house. 

'^ It was not half as bad as I ex- 
pected; still I am very glad it is over 
— so glad and happy, Lai," Mrs. Lionel 
Talbot exclaimed to her husband, the 
instant they were out of the church. 

"And I shall be glad when we're off," 
he replied, tenderly ; " for Edgar is break- 
ing down fast. If he does utterly, my 
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darling, there must be a gulf between 
us ; no man, not even my own brother, 
must show love for my wife. Let us 
leave them to eat the wedding break- 
fast without us ; let us be off at once." 

" As you wiU. Whatever you wish to 
do I shall be sure to like to do," she 
said^ tenderly. So they were off at once, 
after just shaking hands with the others, 
on the brief trip that was to be the pre- 
lude of that earnest battle of life they 
were bound to fight together. 

"The artist and his wife had a very 
humdrum wedding," Ellen Bowden 
wrote to John Wilmot. He had forced 
her to write to him from Haldon; and 
she kept her promise, though she kept 
it unwillingly. 

^^GRiere was no style about it at all. 
I couldn't endure such an affair ; but I 
suppose it was the right and proper 
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thing for people without money. Some 
people blame them very much for hav- 
ing married on next to nothing: such 
matches never turn out well. I hardly 
know when we go back to town; so I 
should be sorry for you to waste more 
of your time in waiting to see us on our 
return. My uncle and aunt unite with 
me in kindest regards. Yours very 
truly, 

"Ellen Bowden." 

" I don't think that Arthur Eldale can 
think that a compromising letter, if he 
should ever chance to see it," Ellen 
thought, and a self-complacent ex- 
pression crept over her face as she 
thought it. She had violated no truth 
in averring herself to be his " very 
truly; "at least she had not violated 
truth in the letter, though she had in the 
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spirit. She was his very truly, in so 
far as being well-disposed towards him 
as a friend went ; but to herself she con- 
fessed that she would prefer being a 
friend to him at a distance for the future. 
Her retrospective regard for him in the 
abstract was a colossal thing ; still, 
colossal as it was, it was liable to collaps- 
ing suddenly into the most diminutive 
proportions under the influence of the 
dread she had that it might mar her 
future prospects with another. 

Meanwhile the newly-married people 
whom she was pitying were well on their 
way to the place they had determined to 
pause and take breath in before com- 
mencing the actual fight for fame and 
fortune which they both were resolved 
to make. 

It was a sweet, quiet, secluded village, 
in a midland county, where they made 

III. H 
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their first halt, a village about half a 
mile from the banks of the Thames, in 
the heart of the fairest of that flat, fair, 
midland county scenery, which is so 
fascinating in its park-like prettiness 
and quiet. Sheets of silvery moonlight 
flooded the scene when they reached the 
little inn that stood on the brink of one 
of the tributary streams that fall into 
the Thames. 

The house itself was gable-ended, 
thatched, covered with creeping plants, 
redolent of the presence of roses. As they 
stood together at the casement-window, 
looking out over the flower^-bed-studded 
slope of grass, and on the shining river, 
the deep, tender happiness of love, real- 
ised so fully that it idealized everything, 
flooded the hearts of both, and the woman 
spoke : 

" Lionel, what have I done to deserve 
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this ; to be placed here in the midst of 
such beauty ; to be enjoying it with 
you ? " 

" According to my idea, you have done 
everything to deserve it," he replied. 
" You have made me supremely happy 
by giving me your love and the right 
to enjoy it." 

" Such a poor return for the wealth 
of yours," she said, rather sadly. " Lai, 
the one thought that crushes me a little 
now and then is that I may be, not a 
* burden ' — ^I won't insult you by sug- 
gesting that you could ever feel me to 
be that — ^but a sensibly -felt weight. If 
I hamper you ? If I impede your pro- 
gress ? The mere thought of it half 
maddens me." 

Then he put his arms about her with 
that air of tenderly protecting strength 
which comforts a woman against her will 

n 2 
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— against her reason, very often — and 
told her that he was so strengthened 
and elevated by her love, that his pro- 
gress must be an upward one ; and that 
even if it were not, she would be by his 
side to share it, and to see him make it. 

" But if you are impoverished by your 
marriage, Lai ? Life is a little harder to 
the man who has to fight for a wife as 
well as for himself." 

" Harder perhaps ; sweeter undoubt- 
edly. Listen, my child," he said, put- 
ting his hand on her brow, and holding 
her face up to fairly meet his gaze. 
" Listen, and believe me, Blanche. I 
never lied to any one yet— do you think 
I should lie to the one I love best ? Be- 
lieve me when I say that I meant the 
words I uttered this morning. What- 
ever comes to me of sorrow or joy, of 
wealth or poverty, I thank God that 
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you have vowed very solemnly, my 
sweet, to share it with me." 

" Oh, Lai ! what a lovely opening 
chapter it is," the easily-consoled woman 
— who showed her love by being thus 
easily consoled — replied, as she let her 
head nestle forward trustingly upon his 
shoulder. "What a lovely opening 
chapter it is!" she repeated, earnestly. 

"Yes," he replied, laughing; "and, 
as is right, there are only two figures in 
it. In the earlier stages of romances, 
whether of real life or not, it is well 
that the two chief figures should stand 
quite alone — should be clearly out- 
Imed." 
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CHAPTER VII. 



FAMILY AFFECTION. 

TT was late in the autumn before the 
■*• young married people left the little 
inn on the brink of the stream for a 
settled home of their own. " The pret- 
tiest, quietest place we can aflford, with- 
out giving a thought to the social con- 
sideration it is held in, will be the place 
for us," Lionel said to his wife, when 
the question of their future abode began 
to be first debated seriously between 
them ; and Blanche agreed with him in 
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this, as indeed she did abont most 
things. 

"I think you are right, Lionel. I 
will go to Highgate, if you like, or to 
Camberwell, or to any other out-of-the- 
way district in which you may see fit to 
place me ; it will be all one to me, so 
long as you are with me, and I have 
something nice to look at from the 
window. We have no old swell friends 
to be affected by our decline and fall 
from the West." 

Then, as she finished speaking, she 
remembered that Marian Sutton had, 
with recently developed sisterly affec- 
tion, promised to call on them as soon 
as they (the Buttons) came back to 
London ; and she added, " Even Marian 
will forgive the locality for her brother 
Lionel." 

" Marian and you will never be suffi- 
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ciently intimate for the distance between 
you to be felt as a trial," Lionel replied. 

" We are better apart, I think," 
Blanche said, heartily. " Nothing would 
give me the necessary amount of faith 
in Marian to make constant, or even 
frequent intercourse between us desir- 
able. I do " 

She paused, and her husband said, 

** You do what, dear ? " 

• 

" Maybe I had better reserve my judg- 
ment. Speaking it can do no good." 

"But I would rather that you did 
speak it to me, even though your judg- 
ment of my sister may be severe. You 
are my wife, and I have a right to share 
your thoughts. Tell me, darling." 

"Lai, what a mean-hearted wretch I 
should seem to myself if I, by a thought- 
less word or two, made you think less 
well than you do of your sister. I will 
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own to not liking her ; but I will add, in 
justice to her, that I believe, at first, 
I only disliked her because she did not 
like me. My vanity was piqued ; I was 
weak," 

"At first that was your reason; but 
how about now ? " 

" Now I don't think her true ; that is 
why I do not take to her, as we women 
call it. I think she has a good deal of 
scratch in her, and if her soft, easy-going 
existence were disturbed, I think she 
would let her nearest feel that she had it 
without the faintest scruple. Lai, how 
can I dare to say that of a sister of yours ? 
What a wretch I am ! " 

" At least you can love Trixy," he said, 
evading answering her direct question as 
to how she dared to question the moral 
veracity of his sister. 

The young, loving, tenderly regarded 
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wife went down gracefully on her knees 
before the low lounge-chair in which her 
husband was sitting. 

"Shall I confess, Lai?" she asked, 
sweetly. 

"To me, always, or heaven help us 
both ! " he answered, solemnly. 

"Well, then, love is a gorgeous gift, 
and I don't give it readily. I have liked, 
and liked warmly, and been deceived and 
disappointed, and seen the object fall 
short of that which I expected of it, ever 
so many times. Now, for some time, I 
have left off lavishing it. I like what 
pleases me, and interests me, and sym- 
pathizes with me; but I should scorn 
myself if I were to say that because a 
woman is your sister, for that reason 
alone I loved her.'* 

" And can't you . love Trixy for her- 
self?" he asked, in a hurt tone. "She 
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at least might command the highest sym- 
pathies; she is good) true, and clever; 
what do you want more ? " 

" ' like Dian's kiss, UDasked, unsought, 
Love gives itself ; it is not bought.' " 

Blanche said, shrugging her shoulders. 
" I'm wrong morally, I have no doubt, 
but I am mentally right. You must 
know that when I first took to loving 
you better than myself, Trixy and I 
were antipathetic to each other to the 
last degree, on account of another man 
for whom she did care, and for whom I 
didn't care, and who did care for me, and 
who didn't care for her. Now our * rela- 
tions are altered,' as political reporters 
say; nevertheless, I can't afford to say 
that Trixy is the one female being in the 
world who can make life sweet to me 
simply because she is your sister." 
Lionel Talbot was silent. Conven- 
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tionally, he knew his wife to be wrong. 
She was refusing to take up the regula- 
tion burden of family aflfection for " the 
people" of the one whom she had 
married; but rationally he knew her to 
be right — there was no suflGlcient cause 
for it. 

" Trixy and you will right yourselves 
in time," he said, stooping forward and 
kissing her brow. "Meanwhile, don't 
imagine that you owe me anything that 
your 'Own true heart is disinclined to 
pay." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



MORE FAMILY APFECTION. 

« rpHE prettiest, quietest place we can 
afford without giving a thought to 
the social consideration in which it is 
held, will be the place for us," Lionel 
Talbot had said to his wife when the sub- 
ject of their future abode had been under 
discussion. But pretty, quiet places that 
are accessible to bread-winners who must 
travel by omnibuses, are rare shots that 
slay those unfortunates with fatigue who 
are compelled to search for them. Lionel 
and his wife traversed many a weary mile 
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of London suburb, lored on hj tlie falla- 
cioos hopes the penny paper adyertise- 
ments of ''sequestered cottages in salu- 
brious localities '* had raised, before they 
fixed upon the spot in which they would 
first pitch their tent, and set up such 
humble household gods as can be pro- 
cured by young people who marry on 
love, and whose fortune is in the future. 

It was a small six-rpomed house, in a 
long, airy road, with an open space at the 
end of it occupied in imagination by a 
church, that was Mrs. Lionel Talbot's 
first married home. There was nothing 
pretty or romantic in the situation — 
nothing graceful or elegant in the interior 
arrangements. On the contrary, the view 
from the windows was of other houses 
precisely like unto itself, and within 
absence of decoration reigned — together, 
it may be added, with such a perfect love 
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for each other as cast out all doabt and 
fear. 

But though there was nothing pretty 
or romantic in the situation, nothing 
graceful or elegant in the interior of it, 
the house perfectly fulfilled one condition 
which they had made : it was quiet ; and 
this quality in an abode has a matchless 
charm for those who are seeking to curry 
favour with fortune by their pen or 
pencil. 

They went to work with hopeful hearts 
and willing hands as soon as they were 
settled — ^went to work at their respective 
arts, separating early in the morning, 
hard as it was to do so in these early days 
of life's realized romance, and not meeting 
again till the late dinner, which was eaten 
with the appetite that only comes from 
the knowledge that the labour and burden 
of the day is over. One of the six small 
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rooms was made into a studio by Lionel, 
and another on the floor above it was 
given np exclusively; to Blanche and the 
one luxury she had afforded herself — ^a 
writing-table of fair proportions on which 
the sheets of MS. could be thrown about 
without distracting care being given to 
the position in which they fell. 

They were very happy in these days — 
very happy, despite being so entirely 
" out of the world," as Mrs. Sutton de- 
clared them to be when she came at 
aength to see them. 

"You can't expect people to call on 
you here," she said to Blanche ; and when 
Blanche replied "I neither e^Kpect nor 
wish them to call on me," Mrs. Sutton 
added considerately — " And how bad for 
you, as a writer, and Lai as an artist, to 
be living out of the world in this way ! 
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You'll both get bored; and when one's 
bored one's best goes." 

" I quite agree with you ; when we are 
bored our best wiU go," Mrs. Talbot re- 
plied, colouring freely. She was vexed by 
being put in the position of the pitied 
and imprudent one, by this woman who 
had been opposed to her from the very 
commencement of their intercourse. 

" Of course you think that you are all- 
sufficient to each other — you have been 
married six weeks, I believe?" Marian 
laughed. 

" Did you think Mr. Sutton and your- 
self all-sufficient to each other when you 
had been married six weeks?" Blanche 
asked, innocently. Then Mrs. Sutton got 
up, carelessly shrugging her shoulders, 
and saying — 

"Not at aU; but I knew that hi? 
III. I 
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money, and the comforts it would sur- 
round me with, to be all-sufficient, and I 
have not proved mistaken." 

Then she left Blanche (whom she had 
ruthlessly interrupted in an instalment 
of a story for a magazine that was over- 
due) and went down to Lionel. 

" Shall I disturb you ? " she asked in 
silvery tones, giving an impatient rap at 
the locked door as she spoke. The 
instincts of the artist overcame the 
instincts of politeness, and Lionel 
answered — 

"Not now, Marian; I'm really very 
busy.'' 

" But I've something to say to you — 
something you ought to hear: do, Lai, 
let me in." 

He opened the door quickly enough, 
and she glided in at once, and held up 
her face for him to kiss. 
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" I am very penitent for interrupting 
you, Lionel — ^but I did not wish to leave 
your house the first time I had ever 
entered it hurt, and sore, and un- 
soothed." 

" Hurt and sore ! " he repeated her 
words in astonishment. 

" Yes," she said softly. " I am only 
your sister, and she is your wife, and I 
suppose knows how to please you into 
forgetfulness of brotherly feeling." 

" Are you speaking of Blanche ? " 

"Yes." 

" Give my wife her name then," he 
said, quietly, " she is * she ' only to 
me. 

Marian caused her eyes to look placid. 
The secret of sudden tears had been 
thoroughly discovered by this woman. 

" Mrs. Lionel Talbot does not need you 
to take her part, Lai," she said, softly : 

I 2 
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*'8he C5an hit very hard now she 
dare/' 

" What do you mean ? '* he asked, 
wearily. 

" What have I ever done, Lai, to her 
(or to anybody else for that matter) 
that she should suddenly rise up and ask 
me, in taunting tones, when I spoke of 
her young married happiness, 'whether 
I could speak with the same satisfaction 
when I had been married six weeks ? * 
It was hard of her to say that, Lai, when 
she must have known how it would cut 
me. Her life's venture has succeeded, 
mine has failed : did I not know it al- 
ready, that she thought it needful to take 
such ignominious triumph over me ? " 

" I cannot judge my wife unheard." 

" I do not ask you to judge her ; for 
your judgment would deal hardly to- 
wards me. Lionel, I am very far from 
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being happy, and when I came from 
sisterly kindness, I was met by a jeer 
at that over which I am powerless. I . 
have my troubles as well as the rest — ► 
thanks to our estimable Edgar. If ever 
a girl was sacrificed to her family I have 
been." 

" Poor Marian ! " Lionel said, fondly. 
He was entirely ignorant as to how her 
family had benefited by the sacrifice; 
still as a man he could not be harsh to 
her when she asserted that she had 
made it. 

" Lionel," she said, quickly looking up, 
"I am very unhappy; I am frightfully 
pressed by Hortense, and I dare not ask 
Mark for money ; can you give — lend me 
fifty pounds?" 

"At the present moment I have not 
quite fifty shillings in the world," he 
said, dejectedly. 
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"Yet you married," she said, scorn- 
fuUy. 

He knit his brows a little, and looked 
her firmly in the face. 

" I married, trusting to God and such 
talent as I have to support her; I 
married without — I allow that — any 
consideration for other people's milli- 
ners' bills ; what then ?" 

"I beg your pardon — I forgot," she 
said, hurriedly; "I omitted to tell you 
that Mark's last impoverishing effort was 
made to give Edgar the means of playing 
for the redemption of your pittance, 
which you have rashly allowed him to 
risk, and lose." 

" Has Mark suffered too ?" he asked. 

"Mark suffered too," she repeated 
after him impatiently ; '* do you call it 
suffering to lose all he has ever gained, 
and not that only, but his sister's money 
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into the bargain — to lose it through 
Edgar ! — to lose it through my brother ! 
Oh ! I owe my family much." 

She bent her head down, and burst 
into a passion of tears, and her tears, as 
they streamed over her face, scalded her 
brother's heart. 

** Things are worse than I thought 
them; we are men — Edgar and I — ^and 
our losses ought only to nerve us to 
further exertions — which I am ready to 
make. Don't reproach me, Marian ; the 
risk Mark ran for the recovery of my 
pittance was run unknown to me; 
Blanche and I will not forget it now 
we do know it." 

Mrs. Mark Sutton lifted her face up in 
an instant, smiling through her tears. 

"Ton have great faith," she said. 
"Yonr wife's, Mrs. Lionel Talbot's (I 
hope I speak of her respectfully enough) 
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knowledge of the position into which we 
are plunged is likely to avail us much, I 
should imagine." 

"Tou are speaking bitterly, Marian," 
he said, calmly. 

"I am speaking the words of sober- 
ness and truth, hard as they may sound 
to you. Granted that she had the will 
to help the family into which she has 
come (only to further encumber it) : 
grant that she has the will : she has not 
the power." 

^*Not at the present hour." 

"Nor at any time in the future. 
Lionel, you are infatuated, blinded, de- 
ceived, if she has led you to suppose that 
the choicest works of her imagination 
are worth much more than the paper 
they are printed upon. Why, if she 
writes the tips of her fingers off she 
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can't make more than a hundred a 
year/' 

" "We will not go into the question of 
what she may make or what she does 
make. I know this of her, that when 
she can give help she will give it." 

"Easy generosity — that time will be 
never," Mrs. Sutton said, turning to 
leave the room. " Spare me the humilia- 
tion of letting your wife know that I 
have been driven to ask you for money ; 
promise me that." 

" As you will," he said, drearily. His 
ideas had been rudely dispersed; his 
working hours roughly broken in upon ; 
his wife had been attacked, and he had 
not been quite able to defend her. Alto- 
gether his future was a touch less bright 
when he went down at two o'clock to 
luncheon than it had been when he left 
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Blanche after breakfast. She was sitting 
at the head of the table when he entered, 
looking paler and more weary than he 
had ever seen the brightly-coloured active 
woman look before — and it was not in him 
at the moment to cheer her up at once. 

" You look tired, Blanche," he began. 

" I am — ^by what I cannot tell, unless 
it is by my utter inability to write three 
consecutive sentences of sense this morn- 
ing," she replied. 

"What is the obstacle?" 

** It is thus — and I can't define it ; 
suddenly I lost my vivid interest— my 
heart — ^in my work. My plan of the 
plot seemed weak, tame, and unprofitable 
— the latter especially; and when I 
attempted to let the gay fancy lead me, 
my pen became stubborn, and I fell to 
doubting the grammar of every word I 
wrote." 
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, "You have been vexed about some- 
thing," he said, suggestively. 

" By something indefinable then," she 
answered quickly. "It will all be well 
with me again very soon — if I could only 
feel that * very soon ' would suit our 
purpose as well as ' now/ " 

"Don't be despondent, my own 
darling; remember whatever burden 
there is, it is not your back that is 
bound to bear it." 

In an instant she made that effort to 
-cast off care which women can make 
when the care is crushing the spirit of 
the man who is dearest to them. 

"My back is ready to share it, 
dearest," she said, going over to him 
fondly, " Come, Lai, the truth shall be 
told now : Mrs. Sutton disheartened me 
a little — just a little — and then all fancy 
for glib fiction fled, and I have been 
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feeling very unworthy of you and of 
myself." 

" But you feel so no longer." 

"I feel so no longer; honestly and 
with all my heart I can assure you of 
that; how about yourself? — ^what have 
you been doing ? " 

"Well— not much." 

" What do you call * not much/ Lai ? 
Tour * little' means a great deal 
generally." 

" I wish it did mean a great deal to- 
day," he said, a little moodily. " I had 
a long talk with Marian." 

"What did Marian say to throw you 
out of gear ? " his wife asked, coaxingly. 

"You can't get on with her," he an- 
swered abruptly ; and Mrs. Talbot shook 
her head and laughed, and said — 

"No, no, Lai, that is not your griev- 
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ance; the root of the evil lies deeper; 
tell it to me." 

He looked at her, and he could not 
tell her so harsh a thing as that his 
untruthful sister had been able to give 
him a pang about his truthful wife. 
Love and [reason both opposed themselves 
to such an exercise of veracity on his 
part. Marian had made him uneasy 
and suspicious, and in his heart of hearts 
he did feel that the weapons which she 
had used were not true and doughty 
ones. 

But for all that he could not help 
feeling that there was a little to be 
urged in extenuation of Marian also. If 
Blanche had uttered but a few words 
with even a lighter malicious meaning, 
of the sentences which Marian had 
ascribed to her : if she had done so, then 
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Blanche was to blame and Marian was 
to be pitied. As he thought of this 
possibly extenuating clause in the page 
of Marian's misrepresentation, Lionel 
felt that it was well within the bounds 
of possibility for a wife to be less perfect 
than she of six weeks' standing was on 
the day she became one. 

"Tell it to me," she repeated; "say 
the sum of your troubles, and I will cast 
them up — ^and *out/ I hope." 

Then he told a few of the things 
which Marian had told to him, re- 
serving only the taunts which Mrs. 
Sutton had uttered relative to the ex- 
pediency of the match. 

" The Suttons ruined ! Marian — poor I 
I don't realize that at all, Lionel." 

"Thev will have to realize it soon, I 
fear." 

" And how fearfully hard such reali- 
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zation will be to her, poor thing! 
Lionel, I am quite strung up again " 

" By the thought of another woman's 
privation," he asked, laughingly, and in a 
tone that showed her he did not mean 
what he had said. 

" No, but by the thought that I may 
relieve that privation in the glorious * time 
to come,' in which we artists have so 
comforting a faith. Marian may have 
her faults." Mrs. Talbot went on with 
the judicial air which is the safety-valve 
both of the most sympathetic feeling and 
the sincerest spleen — " Marian may have 
her faults, but we will forget them all 
now, poor thiog ! " 

Then the young husband, touched by 

the exceeding generosity of the senti- 

. ments that were so strong in theory, and 

that had never been put to the rough 

test of practice yet, gave prudence her 
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conge and went into further details re- 
specting Marian's interview with himself. 

"Wonderful thing it is that you 
women contrive so utterly to misjudge one 
another," he said. " Men never, or very 
rarely, fall into that error. Now, there's 
Marian thinks you dislike and would 
almost destroy her, I helieve, when 
in reality you would aid her to the 
utmost." 

"What did she say that could make 
you think that, Lai ? " 

" She did not say much, but she let me 
see that she felt hurt at your reminding 
her that hers was not a marriage of aflTec- 
tion," Lionel said, deprecatingly. 

" She said I did that— what next ? " 

"Nothing next, you dear ferocious 
little creature," Lionel said, smiling, as 
his wife came up to him and laid her 
crimsoned cheek upon his forehead, and 
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grasped his hand in her own smaU, mus- 
cular, sensibly-strong white one. 

"Nothing next? — ^nothing to aecount 
for my remark ? " 

"Oh, yes, she gave a leading one on 
the happiness you seemed to be enjoying; 
she did say something about that, I sup- 
pose, Blanche." 

"Yes, she said something about it," 
Blanche replied, absently. She was cut 
to the soul by this first evidence which 
had been given her of Lionel deeming it 
possible that she could be in the wrong — 
and resenting it. 

" And you replied by contrasting your 
relative positions rather more freely than 
you would have done had you liked Ma- 
rian better," Lionel replied, gravely. " My 
poor darling, it was hard on you to be 
interrupted when you had got yourself 
into a good groove for work, — but deal 
in. K 
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more gently with the erring another time 
for my sake." 

"For your sake I will do anything," 
Blanche replied, passionately. '* I will 
say all that I can say now to make you 
feel my fault less ; I was too hasty, too 
severe altogether on Marian ; " and then 
she halted, and did not add that she had 
not heen altogether untried. 

"That ample confession would gain 
absolution for far severer sins, my sweet," 
Lionel said, gently. 

Then as his wife went away, rather 
softly and sadly to her work again, he 
did wish that he had not forced her to 
make confession quite so ample; it sa- 
voured slightly of humiliation, and it had 
been far from the wish of his heart to 
humiliate her. For the remainder of 
that day, this consideration haunted him, 
causing him to paint less lightly and 
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brightly than his subject — " Perming the 
Household of the Pairy Queen " — de- 
manded. But he dared not to break in upon 
that time which was money and honour to 
himself and his wife now by going up to her 
quiet room on a mission of reconciliation. 

She meanwhile was having a tough 
tussle with herself upstairs in that little 
room where the fairest creatures of her 
brain had been born and were being nur- 
tured. She had been thrown out of her 
grooves, ruthlessly thrown out of her 
grooves for no sufl&cient end — ^for nothing, 
indeed, save for the furtherance of vexa- 
tion in her spirits. 

Worse than this — ^far harder to bear 
than this original, upsetting imagination- 
destroying fact, was the one that the man 
she had married seemed to think that she 
was in some trifling measure to blame for 

the uproar in her mind. 

K 2 
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She could not tell her husband how his 
sister had spoken of that mutual poverty 
which made their marriage such a reck- 
less thing in her (Marian's) eyes. She 
could not do this, for the bloom of slight 

reserve hung about the loving intercourse 
of the young husband and wife as yet. 

Mistakenly, but femininely, she deemed it 

better to bear the burden of a secret 

which might pain him unshared by him 

than to give it half into his keeping, and 

so lighten the weight on her own mind 

and soul. 

In truth, she had it in her to be very 

generous — ^the pity of it was that the 

fruits of such generous growth do not 

ripen quickly. 

*' 'T were long to tell and Tain to hear " 

how long, how fiercely, and how un- 
successfully she struggled with herself. 
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and still was powerless to do anything, 
or at any rate to do the thing she most 
desired to do. This first jarring together 
(it did not quite amount to a misunder- 
standing) of the chords which had been 
so finely attuned hitherto in the souls 
of her husband and herself, cost her 
such a twinge of anguish as can only 
be experienced once. 

The horrible truth came home to her 
that it was in her to give oflfence to 
Lionel, and in Lionel to take oflTence 
with her. He had done it now on what 
she, looking at the subject according to 
her lights, which were by no means dim, 
was justified in thinking very small pro- 
vocation. 

She could not write of fictitious joys 
or woes — she could not evolve plots or 
depict characters that never existed — she 
could not wield the pen of a ready writer 
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with this cmshmg reality weighing down 
upon her heart. How she hated this 
cheap London suburb in which they 
dwelt when this feeling first came to 
pass! 

How she loathed the accessible lo- 
cality, and longed for the inaccessible 
woods in some far-off country district, 
where the burr of rivers that ran away 
and lost themselves iu remote bays, and 
that rose in even more remote moor- 
lands, and the coo of the wood-pigeons, 
would be the sole sounds she should 
hear I How she reproached herself for 
having been petulant — ^for having risked 
her aU, her life's happiness, on such a 
trifle as the rise of this misunderstanding 
now seemed to. her 1 How eagerly she 
listened now and again for some sound of 
Lionel — some sound that should forewarn 
her that he was coming up to condone 
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her little offence against his family feel- 
ing 1 How slowly and sadly the day 
wore itself in weariness ! And finally she 
rose up as the dinner hour struck, with 
her day's appointed work unfinished — 
with her head aching, and her heart 
sore, and the conviction strongly upon 
her that she was very much in the 
wrong. 
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CHAPTER IX, 

"AND DOES NOT A MEETING LIKE THIS 

MAKE AMENDS?" 

TT7HEN Ellen Bowden returned to 
town with her uncle and aunt 
Sutton after the Talbots' marriage, she 
found that Mr. John Wilmot had not 
regarded her wish as to his not wasting 
his time by waiting to see them. There 
was a note from him amongst the other 
letters on the hall table, telling her that 
she would see him as soon as he could 
possibly come to her after receiving her 
acknowledgment of the receipt of this 
missive, and that when he came to her. 
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he should come with the determination 
of knowing what she purposed to do with 
him, and with herself. 

She took in the contents of the letter 
as she ran upstairs, and when she reached 
her own room she sat down and tried 
to think what answer she could give 
him. She could not trifle with him. 
Independent of her strong feeling that 
he would not suffer himself to be trifled 
with, was the equally strong one against 
doing it to such an old friend. 

She was very sure she could not trifle 
with him, but she was equally sure that 
she could not marry him. A vision of 
Arthur Eldale, and of all the glories with 
which Arthur Eldale could surround her, 
rose up to prevent the possibility of her 
making such a mesalliance. But how 
should she tell John Wilmot this ? That 
was the question. 
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"I will speak to Aunt Marian," she 
said to herself at last ; and then she got 
herself into her dressing-jacket, took her 
letter in her hand, and wended her way 
to her aunt's dressing-room. That lady 
was lying on a sofa, with a cup of tea in 
one hand, and a long bill, the items of 
which she was lazily overlooking, in the 
other. 

" I'm in a small trouble, Aunt Marian,*' 
the girl said, nervously, as she entered 
the room. 

" And I'm in a big one," Mrs. Sutton 
replied, captiously. " Hortense does im- 
pose on me in the most glaring manner." 

" Why do you go on dealing with her 
then ? " 

" Simply because I can't pay and have 
done with her, and she knows it. I have 
more than half made that woman's for- 
tirne, and now she is insolent to me; 
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that is just the way with people — ^you 
load them with favours, and when you're 
down they turn upon you." 
, " But— ^ down 1 '—you're not 'down? ' " 

" No — oh be joyful ! I'm not down in 
one sense," Mrs, Sutton said, rising up 
quickly, and casting the long bill care- 
lessly into an open drawer; "but that 
woman thinks I am, and acts upon her 
thought. Now tell me your small 
trouble." 

"It is about John Wilmot." Ellen 
tried to speak very steadily, and failed. 

" Well, what about him ? " Marian 
asked, sharply. 

"Tou may read his letter if you like," 
Ellen replied; "there is nothing in it 
that you may not see, as you know so 
much already." 

"Then Mrs. Sutton read John Wil- 
mot' s letter, and as she read it, a little 
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satirical smile flashed out from her blue 
eyes, and flitted over her mouth. 

"I suppose you believe every word 
he writes or says, do you not ? " she 
said, contemptuously, handing the letter 
back to the girl. 

« Yes— I do." 

" Then there is nothing for me to say." 
Mrs. Sutton shrugged her shoulders and 
sat down again. 

**0h! Aunt Marian, don't say that; 
I really want your advice ; will you not 
give it to me, dear ? " 

"My advice would be quite thrown 
away upon you while you are in such 
a childish state of blind faith 'in a man. 
What would be the use of my telling you 
how you ought to act about John Wilmot 
when we think so differently about him ? " 
I thought you liked him very much, 
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Aunt Marian, and — I don't very much 
more than like him now.'* 

" Don't you, really ? My dear child, 
do you really think I had not discovered 
that little fact long ago? But what is 
the use of it while you believe in him to 
the extent you do ? I like him certainly, 
but I estimate him properly, which you 
do not." 

" No one can more thoroughly appre- 
ciate John Wilmot than I do," Ellen 
said, seriously. 

" There is such a thing as over-appre- 
ciation; now, of course I cannot say 
whether he has blinded you, or whether 
you are blinding yourself; but this I 
must say, you delude yourself about him 
if you think that much more than his 
vanity will be hurt when he finds out 
that your love has lapsed into only liking. 
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Young men say a good deal more than 
they mean to many people." 

"I cannot believe that John Wilmot 
does that — he is too honourable." 

**0f course he is," Mrs. Sutton said, 
sneeringly ; " too honourable to actually 
proffer vows of love to more than one, 
because that might be actionable; and 
your imsophisticated young farmer is wise 
enough to steer clear of damages, but 
not too honourable to seek to make more 
than one in love with him, and not too 
honest to be mortified when he fails in 
doing so." 

" But, Aunt Marian, he never has been 
a flirt ; there was not a girl in our part, 
down there, who would not have been 
glad to get his attentions if she could." 

" He told you so, I suppose ? Poor 
silly child ! from his own report you are 
of course justified in pronouncing him to 
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be a most honourable moralist. The 
'girls down there.' I can understand 
why temptation did not come to him in 
their guise." 

" Don't make me doubt him." 

" Why not ? Tou are anxious to break 
with him; you don't wish to break his 
heart; and at the same time you cling 
with absurd tenacity to the belief that 
your breaking with him will make him 
very miserable ; this is inconsistent." 

" I don't like to think him dishonest 
because I am weak," Ellen said, de- 
jectedly. 

" * Dishonest ! ' that is a harsh term to 
apply to that amiable * humbug ' which 
men bring to bear upon women whenever 
they find it answers. John Wilmot will 
console himself very quickly, don't you 
doubt that, EUie." 

" I shaU be very glad if he does con- 
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sole himself. I do not wish to douht his 
doing so,'* Ellen said, with a slight 
trembling in her tone. 

" No, you will not be anything of the 
kind, my dear," Mrs. Sutton said, with 
an aflfectation of being very tolerant to 
the weakness she was detecting ; " you 
will not be glad if he does console 
himself. I am a woman, and though 
I have not had to bear anything of the 
sort myself, I know that you will be 
mortified ; but you will be less mortified 
if you hear reason beforehand, than if 
you go on in blind faith believing all he 
suggests to you." 

" Then what do you think I had better 
do ? " Ellen asked, dejectedly. 

" Do — oh ! let me see ; why write and 
tell him you have got his letter, and will 
"be happy to see him; be courteous, of 
course ; but when he comes tell him 
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what you want to tell him — ^you know 
best what that is." 

'* Aunt Marian ! he will think so badly 
of me." 

" Por what ? " 

" Eor not going on with it and marry- 
ing him." 

" Of course he will think badly of you 
for not going on with it ; men always do 
think badly of women who do not * go on 
with it/ as long as it is the men's pleasure 
it should go on. 

"It will break his heart, I believe," 
Ellen said, quickly. "Tou don't know 

about it all. Aunt Marian — you can't 
judge." 

"Come here," was Mrs. Sutton's sole 
reply; arid Ellen went over and knelt 
down by the side of the couch. 

" Now, look here," the elder lady went 
on, patting the younger one on the 
ni. L 
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shoulder as she spoke, '^ what object can 
I have in speaking save to spare your 
feelings in this matter ? tell me, do you 
think I can have any other ? *' 

" None whatever, Aunt Marian.'* 

**Well then, listen, and don't be a 
little goose. You hardly like to say it, 
but you think that John Wilmot is de- 
voted to you and you alone; that he 
could not care for another woman's love ; 
and that no other woman can win his : 
that is what you think, plainly worded." 

Ellen was silent. 

"Tou need not speak," Mrs. Sutton 
went on after a pause of a few moments ; 
"you need not tell me whether I am 
wrong or right. I know without your 
telling me. Now, I am not vain enough 
to fancy that John Wilmot is in love 
with me ; but I tell you this, he has tried 
to make me in love with him," 
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" In love with him! — you 1" poor Ellen 
stammered. 

Mrs. Sutton nodded. 

" With you — a married woman ? " 

"Not criminally so," Mrs. Sutton 
laughed, lightly. " Tour virtuously- 
brought-up birdie would shrink horror- 
stricken from that ; but he is what men 
of his stamp call " taken with me " to 
the degree of wishing to make me feel 
a rather stronger than mere friendly 
interest in him." 

" I can't believe he means it in the 
way you think he does, Aunt Marian," 
Ellen stammered. 

" Naturally it is hard for you to believe 
that it is anything more than a vicarious 
tribute to you," Mrs. Sutton said, laugh- 
ing. " I am so likely to deceive myself 
about anything of the sort : the liking of 
such a young man as John Wilmot would 

1 2 • 
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be such a dazzlingly flattering thing to 
me 1 My dear child, do not pin your faith 
on any man's constancy, or you will find 
yourself so egregiously mistaken." 

" Where is safety then ? " Ellen 
sighed. 

"Where? in good settlements and 
the marriage service, certainly not in 
the selfish exactions of young men who 
would have girls waste their best days in 
waiting on the forlorn hope of marrying 
by-and-by. However, you must please 
yourseE; only, for your own sake, don't 
cultivate the romantic notion that my 
man will break his heart about you. 
Now you had better leave me to dress : 
leave your note till after dinner." 

Ellen did as she was bidden ; and after 
dinner it was too late, Mrs. Sutton said, 
"to send a servant out with it." So 
John Wilmot did not get the answer he 
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had asked for until the following day. 
It was a very slight and unsatisfactory 
answer when he did get it. It was 
even cooler than the last one to him 
which has been read in these pages: — 

"Dear John, 

" I could not manage to write 
last night when I came home, as I had 
to dress for dinner. I shaU be at home 
after luncheon to-day if you like to 
come. 

" In great haste, yours truly, 

" Ellen." 

He stood looking at the letter for 
some few moments after he had finished 
reading it, with his face burning and 
his heart beating. He had waited for 
it so anxiously, and now it had come, 
and it was so cruel. She could not 
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" write to him because she had to dress 
for dinner ; " and she should be at home 
after luncheon "if he liked to come.** 
The poor young fellow ground his teeth ' 
together as the truth came home to him 
that he should go to very little purpose. 
He had not stayed at an hotel all this 
time, but had gone into lodgings in 
one of a row of houses that stands in 
that new part of Kensington called 
" Albertopolis." They were neat, clean, 
new rooms that he* occupied over a 
fruiterer's shop, but they were not cheer- 
ful. There was no more cheerfulness in 
them than there was in his heart, as he 
re-i'ead Ellen's letter in the vain hope 
of finding something kinder in it than 
had been apparent on the first reading. 
But he did not find that which he sought, 
for the simple reason that it was not 
there to be found. 
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That morning appeared a very long 
one to him. He had not the habit of 
taking sufficient interest in the topics 
of the day to enable him to be absorbed 
in a newspaper. London hours and 
London haunts and occupations were 
so many sealed books to him. 

Therefore he could not go out and while 
away the time until the moment for 
keeping his appointment with Ellen 
came. He longed with a pained yearn- 
ing longing for the quiet of his own 
home, and the comfortable occupation 
his own surroundings* would have given 
him ; for here he was quite alone — quite 
alone and very desolate. 

It had been his hope for so many years 
that Ellen would be his wife. Now, 
when there seemed to be a prospect of that 
hope being dashed to pieces, a vision of 
what his life down in the old familiar 
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place that had been so dear to him, 
flashed before him and nearly broke his 
heart. B[is whole life to be darkened 
because of the idle foUy and vanity that 
had prompted her mother to s^od Ellen 
out of her proper sphere. It was too 
cruel, too hard to be home, and yet he 
must bear it. 

How be had deceived himself about 
Ellen I This change that had been 
wrought in her towards himself had 
been her own work entirely : this he 
never doubted. He never for an instant, 
during the whole of these bitter hours, 
suspected that the bri^t, sweet-looking 
lady who was always so warm and kind 
to him, had any share in it. But though 
he did not suspect pretty Mrs. Sutton 
of being his secret enemy, no other 
solution of the difficulty occurred to him. 
He could only feel that his love had 
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been lightly esteemed and wronged, and 
sorrow that it was so ; that was all, and 
the " all " was very hard to bear. 

His inquiry for " Miss Bowden '* was 
answered satisfactorily about two o'clock 
that day at her uncle's door. Miss 
Bowden was at home, alone, and he 
could see her. Clogs seemed to fix 
themselves upon his feet as he followed 
the servant to that same room in which 
Mark Sutton had begged his niece to 
" keep honest and true in order that he 
might not curse the atmosphere of his 
house." 

His name was announced, and he was 
in the room with the door closed behind 
him before he saw that the lady advanc- 
ing so gladly towards him was not Ellen, 
but Mrs. Mark Sutton. Then he did not 
know whether to be sorry or glad that it 
was so, when that lady giving him her 
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cordial hand and genial smile the while 
said — 

"Not left town yet? How very 
good of you to stay to see us safely 
back ! " 

"Didn't Ellen tell you I was coming 
to-day?" he asked, bluntly; and Mrs. 
Sutton shook her untruthful little head 
and said — 

** No indeed ! did she know it ? " 

"Why of course she knew it, Mrs. 
Sutton," the poor boy broke out vehe- 
mently ; " of course she knew it. I 
wrote to her begging to see her, and she 
sent me a note this morning saying she 
would see me after luncheon : isn't she 
at home ? " 

" Ellen is a very extraordinary girl, 
Mrs. Sutton said, solemnly, evading his 
direct question as to Ellen's being at 
home. "What I would have given to 
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tave inspired a true noble affection in the 
heart of a good man ! " 

" You 1 " he said, admiringly ; for the 
lady before him was very touehingly ap- 
pealing to the taste and heart of a man — 
she was so lovely, and so gentle, and (at 
this moment) so tenderly sad. **Youl 
why, Mrs. Sutton, you have done it; you 
must have done it." 

Mrs. Sutton put her little white 
jewelled hand up to her forehead, and 
pretended to push back her nut-brown 
hair, in utter weariness. 

" I started in life thinking I must do 
so. I was young and happy, and had my 
dreams of joy for a time ; but — well, it 
does not fall to every woman's lot to be 
really loved, I suppose; I have had an 
indulgent husband, who has left me to 
myself — very much to myself." 

She sank her voice almost to a whisper 
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as she said this ; and John Wilmot pitied 
her profoundly as he saw her glance at 
her wedding-ring, and then turn her eyes 
away from it sudd^y, as if the recol- 
lections it recalled were more than she 
could bear. Beauty, unappreciated, ap- 
peals strongly to the better feelings of 
most men who are not legally called upon 
to appreciate it ; but worth and gentle- 
ness, such as John belieyed Mrs. Sutton 
to possess, appealed to him still more. 
He felt very sympathetic towards this 
fair fellow-sufferer, and he looked very 
sympathetic ; and Mrs. Sutton read men's 
looks very readily. 

" I suppose we all have our troubles,*' 
he muttered. 

"Many people make their own 
troubles — I at least cannot reproach 
myself with that," Marian replied, vir- 
tuously ; " mine have been made for me 
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by others: howeyer, I don't see why I 
need bore you about myself." 

" I should never be bored with any- 
thing you could say," he said, heartily. 

"I do feel that we are very true real 
friends," the lady said, gratefully; — 
'' there is some comfort in that to both, 
I hope." 

•* Yes," John Wilmot said ; but in his 
heart he felt conscious that there was 
very small comfort to him in Mrs. 
Sutton's friendship while Ellen stayed 
away from him. 

" I wish I had known you years ago," 
the lady went on, abstractedly, ap- 
parently forgetting that "years ago" 
John Wilmot was a very little boy, 
while she was a grown-up young lady ; 
" if I had known you, I might have been 
a happier woman than I am." 

His honest brow flushed to the roots 
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of his hair, as he took in the full force of 
the dangerously ohvious allusions Marian 
had made. It staggered him; and yet 
** there could he no real harm in it, since 
good, sweet Mrs. Sutton had made it/' 
he thought. Still, it was embarrassing. 
Married women who spoke the truth, and 
the whole truth, with respect to their 
domestic happiness or misery, had not 
come within his limited experience 
before. He wished more earnestly 
than ever that Ellen would come 
down ; and Mrs. Sutton read his wishes 
and took a faint pleasure in thwarting 
them. 

" Girls are so weak and foolish," 
she went on, as if his visit there was 
made solely for the purpose of discussing 
the subject ; " the exercise of a little 
moral courage would often save them a 
life of wretchedness — would it not ? '* 
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" Tes," he replied, not knowing at all 
at what she was driving. 

" We get engaged/' she said, softly and 
sadly, " and then, no matter whether or 
not we discover that we are not loved, or 
that we do not love, we think we must 
go on with it. If I could live my life 
over again, how diflferently I would act ; 
if I had daughters, how cautious I would 
pray them to be 1 " 

" But you wouldn't pray them to 
change their minds and break their 
promises for every idle new fancy they 
formed, would you ? " he asked ; and 
Mrs. Sutton tried not to blush guiltily 
as she replied — 

" No ; but I would not presume to 
decide as to whether any new fancy they 
formed was an idle one or not. A wo- 
man's instincts tell us when she can love 
on and be loved on for all time ; she 
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should obey her instmcts ; no other wo- 
man's opinion can avail her: am I not 
reasonaUe ? " 

" Very reasonable : but why do you 
say this to me, Mrs. Sutton ? " he asked. 

'* Because I do like and regard you 
so very warmly/' she said in an irre- 
pressible burst of very neatly portrayed 
genuine feeling ; ** because I should really 
be very sorry to see you with an unloving 
wife." 

" Then you think Ellen does not love 
me?" His voice shook; but she was 
very pitiless. 

" Do I think she loves you ? — can I 
or any one else think she loves you, as 
you want to be loved by her ? She likes 
you as an old friend and neighbour, 
and as the first man, probably, who 
discovered any charm whatever in her; 
but as for loving you as you deserve 
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to be loved, Ellen Bowden is not capable 
of doing it.*' 

" Why, I thought you liked her, Mrs. 
Sutton," he said, quickly. Mrs. Sutton 
might be wounding to heal ; it was quite 
possible that she was being kind as well 
as brave ; but this was certain, that she 
was " wounding " very deeply. 

" So I do like her; she is a great, 
unformed country girl, not gifted with 
the grace to value the incomprehensible 
love you lavish upon her; but as for 
liking her as a wife for you, to tell you 
the simple truth, I do not." 

" I don't suppose I shall ever get her 
to be my wife," he said, dejectedly ; and 
then Mrs. Sutton held out her hand to 
him, and he had to get up and go over 
and take it. 

" I will forgive you this folly," she was 
saying, and withdrawing her hand from 

III. M 
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his at the same momeat, when the door 
opened, and Ellen Bowden came qxdcddy 
into the room. She stopped at once, 
lookecl firam (me to the other with a 
mortified, suspicions look for one mo- 
ment, and then said — 

" Good morning, Mr. Wilmot ; a thou- 
sand pardons, Annt Ttfarian ; bnt Madame 
Hortense is here, and she asked me to 
give yon this." The girl threw a sealed 
letter down on the table as she spoke, 
then turned away and left the room in 



'' Is she mad ? " John Wilmot asked, 
angrily; and Mrs. Sutton shrugged her 
shoulders, and opened the note. 

** Poor girl ! she has been madly ex- 
travagant," Marian said, with a sigh, 
when she had finished the note. '* I 
don't know what you would say if you 
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saw this biU.'* The bill was her own, 
and for fifty pounds, but she did not 
intend that John Wflmot should see it. 
** How angry her mother will be/' she 
went on ; '' and I eanH pay it : poor 
child I" 

*' How much is it ? '* he asked. 

" Kfty ponnds." 

** I will pay it, if you will promise 
never to let her know that I have done 
so," he said, in an agitated voice. '^ Let 
me: I am not quite such a poor young 
country farmer as you think me ; let me 
do that for her, at least." 

** If she ever finds it out, she will never 
forgive me," Mrs. Sutton said; ''but I 
cannot allow you — I will not allow you. 
What am I to do?" 

" Do take it," he pleaded ; " I will go 
baek at once to my lodgings and draw 
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a cheque, and I won't try to see her 
again. Thank 70a for all your kindness 
— ^bless you for it I '* 

Mrs. Sutton shook him heartily by the 
hand, begged him to write to her ; and a 
minute afterwards he was out in the 
street without having had that explana- 
tion with Ellen for which he had been 
pining. That night Madame Hortense 
was pacified, and Ellen was told by her 
aunt that "John Wilmot had accepted 
the situation her (Ellen's) coolness com- 
pelled him to take, very quietly." 

It was not a pleasant evening that 
which the aunt and niece spent alone 
together. Mark Sutton was absent on 
business with Edgar; Ellen had been 
stung, and made to smart very severely 
by Mrs. Sutton on the subject of John 
. Wilmot' s facility for falling in love with 
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other people the day before, and this day 
she had, as she believed, received 
ocular demonstration. She did not 
know (and Marian would not tell her) 
that Marian's speech, " I will forgive 
you this folly," had reference to some- 
thing else, not to his " folly " of having 
taken Mrs. Sutton's hand in his. Mr. 
Wilmot entirely forgot that he came to 
see me. Aunt Marian," Ellen said, trying 
to laugh about her discomfiture, and 
Mrs. Sutton replied — 

" Tou will be less scrupulous than you 
were last night about doing what you 
want to do : he is a very weak young 
man." 

"He may be that," Ellen thought, 
"but what must Aunt Marian be to 
encourage him ? " However, she did not 
word her thought. Still, it was not a 
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plfiUMnt eFenisg, mot one Int more 
pleaaant than the one Joiin Wilmot 
qpeat alone, endeavouring ^to realize 
it alL" 
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CHAPTER X. 



IN TB0T7BLED WATEKS. 

QMALL as Mr. and Mrs. lionel 
^ Talbot's establishment was, it took 
them some time to get it into perfect 
working order. Bright and active- 
minded as Blanche was, domestic armge- 
ments outran her at times and became 
unmanageable. Indeed, it must be ac- 
knowledged that Lionel's dinner would 
hare been more punctually served very 
often, if his wife had not entirely for- 
gotten to order it until very late in the 
day. That dream of "working on 
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steadily in happy unbroken quiet," in 
which she had indulged before her 
marriage, was quickly dispelled. 

The knowledge that Lionel was at 
work in a room near to her, and that 
if she pleased she could at any moment 
go in and be welcomed warmly and 
lovingly by him, was disturbing, though 
gratifying. It led her thoughts oflF from 
the people whom she was portraying, 
and steeped her in a dreamy happy idle- 
ness that was not conducive to the 
successful doing of the real "work" 
there is in fiction writing. 

Each night Mrs. Lionel Talbot made 
excellent resolutions as to the way in 
which she would on the foUowing day 
abstain from making unnecessary errands 
to her husband's studio, and each day 
she broke them. 

" Before, when I had nothin:? to look 
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back upon, and nothing to look forward 
to — when I knew that the evening would 
bring me no relaxation, I could work 
on without wearying; and now that I 
am so happy, and that I know the close 
of the day will bring me your companion- 
ship, Lai, I do little besides draw faces 
on my blotting-paper and yawn, when 
I am not rushing in here to bore you,'* 
she would say to Lionel, by way of 
apology for sauntering in to see "how 
he was getting on.'* 

Then Lionel would put down his palette 
and brush, and waste a good deal of 
time in reassuring her as to the im- 
possibility of her ever "boring him," 
and so Mr. and Mrs. Lionel Talbot got 
into the habit of leading what some 
practical people without half their power 
of work termed "an idle, desultory 
life." 
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At last, when they had been married 
about three mcmths, thebr priya<7^ was 
broken in upon in a way that at first 
promised to make them very happy, and 
that afterwards made them rery miser- 
able. 

Beatrix wrote to h^r brother from. Hrs. 
Lyon's house at Haldon, and asked him 
"would he be surprised and sorry, or 
glad as she herself was, when she told 
him that Frank Bathurst had asked her 
to marry him ? " Then she went on to 
ask if ** Blanche would have her up with 
them for a little time ? and if it was not 
all very delightful?" 

It was " very delightful " to l^em all, 
especially when Trixy came up to-day 
with them, and Erank wrote to Lionel 
in the best brotherly vein. Mr. Ba- 
thurst's happy knack of ignoring that 
which is best ignored, was too well 
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known to Blanche for her to h sre a 
single doubt as to the way in which he 
would meet her now that he was en- 
gaged to Beatrix. 

But it was not known to Beatrix, or if 
it was, she chose to forget it on the occa- 
sion of Frank's first coming out to see and 
be hearty to her brother and his wife. 
Beatrix was of that order of women 
who love wholly and devotedly, and (if 
they may) engrossingly. Her affection 
for Mr. Bathurst was the one feeling of 
her life. It was very terrible to her to 
know that, four months ago, he had been 
quite as ready to marry some one else as 
he now was to marry her. 

It was even more terrible to her to 
know that this *' some one else " was her 
brother's wife, likely, according to all the 
laws of chance, to have frequent inter- 
course with them. She was fond of 
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Blanche, and she thoroughly believed in 
the purity and probity of her predecessor 
in Prank's heart. But not the less did 
she chafe under the knowledge that 
Blanche had preceded her, and that 
Frank would neither be forgetful nor 
ashamed of the fact. 

Down in the solitary lanes and wooded 
glades of Haldon, Trixy had, during the 
last three months, almost forgotten that 
Prank had not always been as devoted to 
her as he now was. But the recollection 
returned in a little sharp spasm, when she 
saw his face kindling with joy at the sight 
of the cousin who would always be dear 
to him, though she would not be his love. 

In this Beatrix, who adored him, 
was more unjust than Blanche, who did 
not adore him; she over-estimated his 
regard for her sister-in-law, and the ex- 
tent of Blanche's influence over him. As 
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both Mr. Bathurst and Blanche were un- 
conscious of this, the elements of mischief 
and unhappiness were in their midst to a 
dangerous degree. 

There was another element of im- 
happiness in their midst, too, that would 
soon, Blanche feared, make itself manifest 
in most cruel form — ^and this was poverty. 
They had married on hope and love, 
and the possible proceeds of their re- 
spective arts. Now, though love was 
still as active a power as ever, hope was 
fading a little in the woman's heart. So 
her work grew weaker, she fancied, be- 
cause of that undefined disturbance in 
her mind which money difficulties are sure 
to create. Still, she kept her sorrows of 
doubt and fear to herself for a while, 
lest Lionel's artist power might lessen 
under what she felt to be ignoble 
pressure. 
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When, the depressing conyiction first 
struck her that she did not write with 
the physical energy and vigour of former 
days, and that consequently the mental 
energy and vigour which had marked her 
works was wanting, Beatrix had been 
with them a week. 

So in order that there might be no 
dottd over the glorioos sun which was 
shining on the bride elect, Blanche suf- 
fered with smiles on her face, and seemed 
altogether gayer than Trixy had ever seen 
her (Blanche) before. 

At fbrst this pleased the sister, who was 
willing to take it as a tribute to the hap- 
piness-conferring power of her brother; 
but after a while the effort which Blanche 
could not entirely conceal struck Trixy, 
and made her watchful for a reason for all 
not being so fair a& it seemed. 

She searched about and dwelt upon the 
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8ii.b|ect until she found one that seemed 
all-sufficient to her. Blanche was not 
quite happy, that was evident; and yet 
she was so lately married, and Lionel 
loved her so well I Then the jealous sus- 
picion arose, that Blanche could not be 
quite happy in the presence of !Frank 
Bathurst, or of the woman he was going 
to marry. It made Miss Talbot very 
miserable^ and she dared not lighten her 
misery by wording it. 

In absolute unconsciousness of the 
dark error into which Trixy had fallen, 
Blanche deepened that error at times by 
her manner. Out of the great desire she 
had to thoroughly understand her hus- 
band, in order that she might save him 
every sort of unnecessary annoyance, 
grew a habit of talking quietly about 
him to !Frank, who had known her hus- 
band familiarly so long. This habit be- 
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came one of sore annoyance to Beatrix : 
not that she wronged either Blanche or 
Erank to any greater extent than this — 
namely, that she helieyed Blanche to be 
mentally more congenial to Prank than 
she herself was. 

This mind-jealousy is harder for some 
women to bear than a heart-jealousy 
would be. No vulgar dread of coarse 
unfaithfulness can implant such a sting 
in the breast as does the dread that the 
man who is loved may find a higher 
pleasure with another than with the 
woman who loves him. The coarse infi- 
delity may be despised; the contempt 
it shows may be met with contempt ; but 
the loftier feeling that is gratified by 
the loftier sympathy cannot be despised 
and treated with contempt. 

Again, through all her dread of its 
being so, Beatrix had a strong feeling 
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that it ought not to be so, that there 
wa8 no good and suifieient reason why 
Frank should not to the full feel the 
"higher pleasure'* in conversing with 
her, that he had in conversing with Mrs. 
Lionel. When she came to think about 
it thoroughly, she could but discover 
herself to be possessed of certain mental 
qualities that were superior to those 
possessed by Blanche. 

In reality, the things she thought 
about most of the topics that were 
broached were more logical, and more 
sensible, and more capable of being de- 
fended by sound argument than Blanche's 
thoughts were. But Blanche had the 
knack of so wording hers without hesi- 
tation, that they made their mark. Con- 
sequently Blanche always seemed to 
send forth her darts with a brilliant aim, 
because she cared little which special 
HI. N 
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ring of the target that was the topic 
she struck; while Trizy was bent on 
hitting the gold, and the gold only. 

But Mr. Bathurst never seemed to 
appreciate this wonderful grace (for a 
woman) of thinking before she spoke 
which Trixy had. His attention rather 
seemed to be rivetted when Blanche's 
brilliant darts came flashing in. Then 
he would look up with an admiring 
earnestness^ with a listening watchfulness 
that made Trizy sick with the sickness 
of a jealous dread that she scorned her- 
self for feelings and still could not kill. 
Still, through it all, they were as friendly 
as sisters-in-law usually are : so Blanche 
had no idea of the vitality there was in 
the sort of bitterness which had been 
implanted long ago in Beatrix. 

There had been a great question in the 
family as to whose house Beatrix should 
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be married from. Mrs. Mark Sutton 
had come forward magnificently, with an 
oflfer of providing the breakfast, and of 
Mai^ to give the bride away. But this 
ofier Beatrix had refused, " Her brother 
Edgar had been her first friend in her 
mm family,** she said ; " he should give 
her away, if he would, and she woiQd 
stay with Lionel till she was married," 

That time " till she was married," was 
a very sorry one with the Talbots. All 
Blanche's high spirit and good resolves 
were not sufficient to keep the little bark 
in which she had shipped afloat. Lionel, 
it was evident, had not the money-getting 
power ; she did not wish him to have it 
at the sacrifice of one higher thought or 
feeling. 

But the want of it would soon leave 
them in a sore strait, and the wreck would 
be seen by all. 

N 2 
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*^If we could only hold on till May, 
his picture would he seen and bought, 
and then ^" 

But it was hard, nay, almost impossible 
to ** hold on till May " on the small pro- 
ceeds of a few magazine articles, which 
she would not e^en have him know she 
had written, because they were not worthy 
of the woman he had married. 

It was a sorry time. She had to bear 
much from unconscious ones, " who won*- 
dered she did not sell her books to So« 
and-so, and get the same prices Mrs. 
So-and-so did for hers." Mrs. Mark 
Sutton came out as a tremendously 
strong private critic on the subject of 
her sister-in-law's books. *' I assure you 
I hear it remarked in society that, until 
you depict higher types, your books will 
be failures," she would say with a great 
air of being grieved at tbe truth of her 
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own remark, "People are sick of sen- 
sation ; they do not mind it in real life, 
but they will not have it in fiction ; what 
they want now are strong characters, 
and strong incidents strongly painted; 
not sensation/' 

" It is so easy to draw the line between 
'strong incidents strongly painted,' and 
sensation, is it not ? " Blanche said, 
quietly; and Mrs. Sutton shrugged her 
shoulders, and said — 

" Not easy, but quite worth trying to 
do, I should imagine. I'm not speaking 
of you, of course, Blanche, but really the 
twaddle one has to get through in most 
of the books one gets from the library 
must be very easy writing. I wonder you 
do not attempt something like a plot." 

" Plot is not my strong point." Blanche 
tried to speak good-temperedly. 

" Is it not ? I thought you had tried 
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it in one or two books, and not managed 
it quite properly; what do yon oonsLdn 
your strong point P " 

'' My weak one, sinoe OFon you haven't 
found it out/' Blanche retorted, angrily ; 
*^ I fancied I knew something of cha- 
racter/' 

<< Ah 1 " Marian said, amiably — it 
always made her amiable when she had 
succeeded in irritating Blanche, — ^* you 
want to see a great deal of society before 
you attempt to depict it." 

'* I spoke of character, not society : 
perhaps you don't know that there is 
Y^y little of the first in the last." 

^^ Your point of view at the Grange, for 
instance, was a bad one, you know," Mrs. 
Sutton went on, kindly ; " you never get 
such a clear idea of anytliing when you 
look up to it, as wh^i you look down 
upon it." 
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*' I got a very clear idea as to all the 
guests at the Grange/' Blanche said, 
smiling ; " perhaps you will accept that 
statement as strengthening to your argu- 
ment." 

" Qoodhye, Lai/' Mrs. Sutton said 
shortly after this, going into her bro- 
ther's studio. '^ I yentured to make a 
remark to Blanche about her books, and 
I suppose it annoyed het, for she tells me 
she always looked down itpoai me when 
she met me at the Grange.'' 
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T was a long time before Edgar Talbot 
could make up his mind to go and 
see his brother and Blanche together 
as man and wife. Her turning from him 
in his trouble to Lionel had embittered 
Edgar Talbot very much ; and as he was 
fully aware of the force of his bitterness, 
and of its injustice, he would not go near 

them while he could stay away. But 
when Beatrix came up on a visit to the 
bride just before she became a bride 
herself, there was just so much courteous 
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coercion used in the matter of inviting 
him as compelled him to go to the in* 
accessible suburb and see them* 

Out of genuine good feeling for the 
man, who might still be supposed to 
have rather a sore feeling about her, 
Blanche decided that Edgar should not 
find them alone. 

" Let us ask the Suttons and their Mr. 
Eldale, and Miss Bowden to dinner to 
meet him, Lai ? " she said, suggestively. 
And when Lionel, who would have 
acquiesced in any proposition of hers, 
even if it had embraced inviting the 
moon and the stars to a family repast, 
— ^when he nodded assent, she added, 
'*Not to a swell turbot and Palestine 
soup and chablis and oyster dinner, you 
know, Lai; but I feel that a dinner is 
the only thing that will bring Edgar 
here comfortably." 
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So the inyitatioiis were sent and 
accepted, and then Blanche fbond that 
a dinner in theory is easier than a dinner 
in practice if the estahlishment be small. 
It was smooth sailing enough so long 
as she was saying what she would have 
and how she would haye it. But their 
one domestic was that most unmanage- 
able of all animals, an* obtuse human 
being, who would act on her own in«- 
stincts, which were inyariably bad. Ac 
cordingly, Blandie's hopes of things going 
off well were mudi dashed during • the 
morning. 

*' The table will look sweet till the 
eatables come upon it," Blanche said to 
Trixy, " for Lai, in his character of artist, 
has picked up a quantity of quaint old 
German and Venetian glass; that, with 
two or three flowers " 

"But where will you get the flowers 
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and the wine for the olcL German and 
Venetian glasses?" Trixy asked, laugh- 
ingly; "they won't walk in to see you 
by dinner-time, Blanche, and you haven't 
ord^ed them, have you?" 

** No, I have not," Blanche said, can- 
didly; "but ale and sherry won't taste 
the worse for being drunk out of antique 
goblets that are meant for hock and 
champagne. As for the flowers---well, 
they are a difficulty, since I can't toil up 
to Co vent-garden Market for them." * 

"I am afraid we must give up the 
flowers," Trixy said, pensively. ** It is 
a pity, because, if other things fail, a rose 
is nice to look at." 

" I haven't risked a failure," Blanche 
said. " Soles can't be very badly fried, 
can they, unless they are spoilt by 
malice intent? and mutton can't be 
burnt in boiling; and the weakest- 
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minded person can tell how long chickens 
ought to be roasting. As for the sweets, 
I shall tackle that 'part of the entertain- 
ment myself/' 

"It really is not worth the trouble," 
Beatrix said, languidly. 

"No; you swell in anticipation, I 
quite agree with you as far as you're 
concerned," Blanche said, laughing; 
"but it's worth all the trouble I shall 
have, and a great deal more, if it brings 
Edgar among us comfortably again. Oh ! 
if I had some flowers, what a sweet nook 
of a drawing-room I would make of this 
part of the room beyond the alcove; 
even you should not sigh for your palatial 
chambers, young lady." 

"What shall you do, as we have no 
flowers ? " Trixy asked. 

"Ohl make the best of it. Easy- 
(;liairs (we would have them when we 
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were furnishing), and nuts and sherry, 
and the strongest coffee, and the best 
intentions. When these pall upon our 
guests they may go home." 

"Tou do make the best of things," 
Trixy said, in a sudden burst of good 
feeling. "Poor, dear Blanche, ought 
you not to be writing ? " 

" Yes ; I always ought to be writing, 
and I can't always be doing it. Now, 
Trixy, the present need is always the 
greatest to my mind; it's four, and 
they're coming at seven. Before that 
hour a complete transformation must be 
effected in my house and in my person, 
and Lai must not be disturbed through 
it at all ; so for two hours I must be a 
housemaid." 

As she spoke she put on a long brown 
holland apron, with sleeves in it, and 
armed herself with a duster and a brush, 
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and, under the dextrous management of 
two supple hands, the little room and 
the alcove beyond it soon assumed a 
different air. 

"I always think it prettier to dine 
near to a window, instead of in the 
middle of the room,'* she said, putting 
the table to where the one who would 
sit at the head would be shrouded in the 
curtains, '* and in our case beauty and 
expediency unite: it gives more free 
space for the free movements of the 
excellent man who sold me my potatoes 
this morning, and will serve them to us 
to-night." 

Then she paused, out of breath a little 
with her exertions, and wished once 
more for a few flowers to brighten that 
air of barrenness, which might make 
Edgar think that there had been more 
haste than judgment in their marriage. 
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It was therefore no trifling pleasure 
to her when she came down, dressed at 
last, to her little sitting-room, to find 
one of the chairs occupied hy a trayful 
of choice flowers. As she bent over 
thena, inhaling the sweetness of their 
blooms, the feeling of intense delight 
in having them at all orercame all 
curiosity as to how they came there. 
There would be nothing wanting, so far 
as the pride of the eye was concerned, 
she felt, in a room adorned by these 
flowers. They would rederai it from 
all that plainness and sombreness which 
she had been feeling rather acutely this 
day. Then she remembered she had no 
specimen glasses, no three-tier vases — 
nothing which modem art has designed 
for the fitting holding of flowers. So 
she set to work at once to improvise 
something. Taking a soup-plate for the 
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foundation, placing a lamp-stand in the 
middle of it, and putting a tall, old- 
fashioned ale-glass on the top. of the 
lamp-stand, she achieved a very fair 
result. When the whole structure was 
decked with carefully-disposed flowers 
and a great deal of foliage, the "fair 
result " became a glorious one. 

She forgot how time was passing as 
she hung over her flowers, they were in 
such luxuriant masses, though it was mid- 
winter. She grouped them everywhere ; 
it was the first pleasure of the kind she 
had had since she left the river-side hotel, 
which had been the scene of her honey- 
moon happiness. An hour slipped away 
as she grouped crimson camellias with 
thin, dark, glossy green leaves, in small 
old china bowls, in brackets against the 
white watered paper. The plain, rather 
narrow white marble mantelpiece sup- 
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ported the broad, gorgeously beautiful 
leaves of a rare foliage plant so exceed- 
ingly well, that Blanche's love of the 
lovely kept her idly gazing far too long. 
Then . suddenly a knock at the door 
startled her, and she stood still sur- 
rounded with unarranged flowers, waiting 
the advent of her guests ; feeling 
guiltily that she had neglected the prose 
of life for the poetry— knowing that she 
ought to have gone to her kitchen to see 
how matters progressed there — that she 
ought to have laid out Lionel's evening 
dress for him — that, above all things, she 
ought not to have been surprised in this 
state of confusion by Mr. and Mrs. Sutton, 
now the hour she had named for dinner 
had fully come, 

*' Some good genius, knowing my love 
for flowers, has sent me a whole green- 
house, and I have been fascinated into 

III. o 
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forgetting how much room they take up," 
she said, apologetically,, as Mrs. Sutton 
came into the room. 

Perfect as Mrs. Sutton's tact was, she 
never would exert it for the purpose of 
making things pleasanter to Blanche ; so 
now, when she saw that Blanche was 
embarrassed by being thus taken un- 
awares, Marian added to that embarrass- 
ment to the best of her ability. She 
smiled a very faint smile as she gave her 
hand to Blanche, and muttered some- 
thing relative to fearing they had mis- 
taken the hour. 

"No, you have not," Blanche said, 
gathering up all her flowers as she spoke. 
" Dear me ! where can Trixy and Lionel 
be ? Do sit down in here (she indicated 
the alcove), and I will look for them; 
this (laughing) is our only drawing- 



room." 
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Mrs. Sutton glanced at the alcove, and 
then walked into it with a little sigh of 
resignation and a slight movement of her 
shoulders, which was not lost upon 
Blanche. Nor was it lost upon Miss 
Bowden, who deemed it the correct thing 
to follow in her aunt*s footsteps and be 
supercilious too. 

" Let me help you," Mark Sutton said, 
kindly taking the tray from Blanche. 
" Where shall I put them ? " 

"You must not trouble yourself, Mr. 
Sutton." 

" It's no trouble to help you, and you 
shouldn't treat us like strangers," Mark 
said ; and then Mrs. Sutton made a 
remark to the effect that "really they 
could not complain of being treated too 
ceremoniously." 

Blanche went upstairs considerably 

mortified at the untoward commencement 

o 2 
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of her well-meant entertainment. " I'm 
sure I did not mean to be pretentious or 
negligent," she thought, " and I seem to 
have been both." Then she knocked 
rather humbly at Trixy's door, and asked 
that young lady if she were ready to go 
down and help to amuse Marian ? " 

" Are they come ? " 

" Yes, and caught me in confusion — 
arranging, oh ! such lovely flowers ! " 

" Where did you get them ? " Beatrix 
asked, briskly coming to the door. 

" I don't know at all ; they came, sent 
by my kind star, I suppose. They're 
superb ! '* 

" And you don't know who sent them ? " 
Tieatrix repeated, her pale face flushing a 
little, " That is singular." 

Something in Trixy's tone made 
Blanche blush too, as an idea smote her. 
Then she added boldly — "I have not 
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thouglit SO before, but now I think it 
must be Prank ; do you know, Trixy ? " 

" Oh, dear, no ! " Trixy replied ; " I 
know nothing about it. Yes, I am ready. 
I'll go down." 

When she said that, Blanche went on 
to Lionel's room, feeling sadly that, 
through no fault of hers, both Lionel's 
sisters were antagonistic. 

She got ample compensation from 
Lionel for all this worry and wear and 
tear of spirit, " My darling, don't dis- 
tress yourself about what you can't help," 
he said, affectionately. "What if they 
did find you arranging flowers, and if 
they have to wait half an hour for dinner ? 
Because I can't give you an establishment, 
they don't expect my wife to be a slave ! 
Come on ; come down." 

" In your velveteen, Lionel ? " 

" Why not ? " he asked, laughing. 
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" You say it's becoming and artistic, and 
I know it's comfortable. A dress-coat 
means so much more than we are going 
to give them that you must let me 
wear this." 

So she said nothing more against it; 
and when they went down, Mrs. Sutton 
said to Mr. Eldale, who arrived just at 
the moment, that " she was sorry to see 
her brother had grown so negligent about 
conventionalities; he used not to be — it 
comes from his having married a 
thorough Bohemian ! " 

The whole party had assembled now, 
and still there were no signs of the 
approach of dinner, Blanche's heart 
began to go down; it seemed impossible 
to avert silence, and Edgar watched her 
closely. So, partly to create a diversion, 
and partly in pursuance of her plan of 
being perfectly open with regard to her 
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relations with Prank Bathurst, she 
asked " if she had to thank him for the 
lovely flowers ?" — adding quickly, that " it 
was so kind and thoughtful to send them ; 
just what she expected of him." 

"Then I'm sorry to disappoint your 
expectations, Blanche," he said, gaily. 
*' I never thought of them. I know 
nothing about them." 

" Who could it be ? " she asked, won- 
deringly, looking round the little circle, 
and Mrs. Sutton replied — 

"Some other thoughtful and con- 
siderate friend. How nice it must hie for 
you, Lionel, to have a wife who is so 
wa rmly regarded I "What lovely flowers 
you get ! " 

"Perhaps it's some hero-worshipper," ' 
Mr. Eldale suggested ; " some one who 
has read your last work, and dares only 
to lay floral offerings at your shrine." 
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" Accept Mr, Eldale's reading of the 
mystery, Blanche ; you will find compen- 
sation in it for your last had review. It 
must he delightful to he an authoress." 

Marian spoke very sweetly, hut the 
dulcet tones did not conceal the latent 
sneer; and as Blanche crimsoned under 
the hlow, Edgar Talhot said quietly — 

" Do not you he fired hy the spirit of 
emulation, Marian ; if you wrote from 
experience, you would give us such 
hideous pictures of society that we should 
not like to show in it again." 

"Mrs. Sutton would act the part of 
censor then," Mr. Eldale said. He was 
the only one who was outside the pale of 
relationship. It was not pleasant to him, 
therefore, to hear the hard fraternal 
truths which were heing told. 

"Marian whipping the faults and 
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follies of the age would be an improving 
spectacle," Edgar said, laughing. 

" A panoramic view is not the best, I 
allow. One who had mingled in those 
faults and follies would whip them better 
than Mrs. Sutton," Mr. Eldale said, 
eagerly. ^*Do you remember what the 
stinging little poet wrote ? — 

" ' I know the thing that's most uncommon 

(Envy, be silent, and attend) ; 
I know a reasonable woman. 

Handsome and witty, yet a friend.' 

" * Has she no faults then ? ' Envy says, sir ; 

*' * Yes, she has one, I must aver ; 
When all the world conspires to praise her. 

The woman's deaf, and does not hear.'" 

"Your long quotation goes to prove 
that Pope had not Marian in his mind's 
eye when he wrote those lines," Edgar 
said ; and Marian put in — 

" If I were not so stupid, I would say 
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something neat about Edgar being so 
epigrammatic, but he might take me to 
task as to the exact meaning of the word,, 
and that would be fatal." 

Just as she said that, tte tardy dinner 
came, and poor Blanche partially re- 
covered her spirits as she sat down to the 
table that seemed to be lacking in no- 
thing, by reason of the multitude of 
flowers that were upon it. 

To narrate each little drawback to the 
perfect serving and ordering of this weU- 
intentioned banquet, would be to descend 
to dreary, dull details. Accordingly, 
though dreary, dull details make up a 
large portion of the sum of life for most, 
they shall not be dwelt upon here. It is 
enough to say that the dinner was not 
what it would have been had a Prench 
chef cooked, and an attentive footman 
served it, and that the shadow of each 
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shortcoming was mirrored in Blanche's 
face. 

"The game has not been worth the 
candle," she thought, as she led the way 
upstairs to her own writing-room after 
dinner. " Marian despises it all. Edgar 
is stiff to me and to his brother, and 
Trixy is put out by the flower mystery. 
Why should she suspect Prank of prac- 
tising such a small deception ; and why 
should she mind it if he had sent them to 
me? People are very funny." As she 
thought this, she tried to arrange three 
rather dissatisfied women in a small room 
containing one easy-chair, and the attempt 
was a failure. 

" Thanks ; it's hardly worth while my 
sitting down," Marian said, with ill- 
concealed rudeness. " We are so far 
from home that we must start soon." 

" Don't you dislike having nothing but 
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a blank wall to look at when you're writ- 
ing, Mrs. Talbot ? " Ellen Bowden asked, 
patronisingly. 

"I don't think the blank wall the 
loveliest in the world," Blanche said, good- 
temperedly; "but when I am writing I 
have no time to look up." 

" You haven't much time for anything 
but writing, have you?" Mrs. Sutton 
asked, turning her head round over her 
shoulder to look at Blanche, with an air 
of constraining herself to take an interest 
in her hostess that was scarcely con- 
cealed. 

** No ; very little time for anything but 
writing." 

" Rather a bad thing for a married 
woman," Mrs. Sutton said, considerately. 
" If you can't look after things yourself, 
with Lionel's means you will soon find 
yourself in an awkward position." 
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*' I hope not/' replied Blanche. " I 
hope not, for his sake much more than my 
own," and she did not add that she was 
wearing out her youth and strength in 
trying to add to his means, as it was her 
pleasure and duty to do. 

"Well," Marian said, "I have pointed 
out one element of success that is lacking 
in your books. If you take my advice, 
you would be read by people who would 
not have your novels in their house now. 
I often recommend your works, but it's 
no use." 

Blanche bowed her head in acknow- 
ledgment of the — insolence, for it was 
nothing less. How dared this woman to 
come to her house and insult her in this 
way ? It had indeed come to a strange 
pass when Blanche had to stand by and 
listen to Mrs. Mark Sutton's statement of 
how she had recommended Blanche's 
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books, and heard them rejected in 
silence. 

Things were a little better when they 
all went back to the alcove that was 
her drawing-room ; for hj that time the 
men had warmed towards each other, 
and there was only about a quarter of 
an hour longer of each other's society 
to be endured. Then at length Edgar 
spoke to her. 

" I have been fortunate since I saw 
you, Blanche," he said ; " my dream of 
regaining all that I have lost is over, 
but I do look forward to being regarded 
as something better than the black sheep 
of the family again/' 

"I am very glad to hear you have 
been fortunate again — I won't call it 
being • fortunate ' only ; to hear you have 
been better rewarded for your exertions." 

** Can you guess whftt has been the 
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first extravagance I have indulged in 
since my return of luck ? " 

She shook her head, and he turned 
round and took up a group of the rarest 
flowers which had been sent to her. 

" I am glad you liked them/' he said. 
*^ I shall come again, Blanche. I am 
working now to add to the happiness 
of others. I can face Lionel and yori 
better than before." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

trixt's secket. 

rpHE description of one bridal has 
already been giren in these pages ; 
it would scarcely be fair to inflict another 
upon the reader. It is enough to say 
that Frank Bathurst and Beatrix were 
married; married under very difierent 
circumstances to those which attended 
the ceremony that made Lionel and 
Blanche man and wife ; married in spite 
of all Trixy's doubts and fears as to 
his love for her not being as powerful, 
perfect, and pure as hers was for him ; 
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married, and so, according to the ordinary 
routine of fiction, done for. 

Their tour was a triumphant progress 
— a very different sort of affair to that 
quiet one which inaugurated wedded life 
for Mr. and Mrs. Lionel. Mr. Bathurst 
bore his wife to Rome, where she was 
made happy by the sight of the studio 
he had worked in with Lionel; where 
that close friendship with her brother 
had been formed, which had ended in 
this — this happiness, which she still re- 
garded tremblingly, in terrible fear that 
something would come to mar it. 

They were home again, back at beauti- 
ful quiet Haldon, before that fear was 
realized. It was late in April, and in 
May they were going up to town for the 
season. The little cloud came from an 
unexpected quarter — from Mrs. Mark 
Sutton. 

III. p 
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They' were such early risers, and the 
post-office was so &r from them, that 
they had generally finished hreakfast, 
and were walking ahout on the lawn 
between the house and the lake, before 
the bag was brought in. At any rate, 
they were doing so this day; and when 
Frank had taken out the contents of 
the bag, they went down and sat under 
the tree under which Lionel and Blanche 
had lounged with them long ago, and 
sorted their several epistles and began 
to read. 

"A tolerable budget from Marian,** 
Mr. Bathurst said, tossing a thick letter 
into his wife's lap ; " she is sending all 
the fashions, I should think." 

"How dull she must be to send me 
such a long letter 1 " Beatrix said, laugh- 
ing. Then she opened the envelope and 
began to read. , 
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It was a long letter — ^a very long letter, 
and it need not be transcribed here 
in full. It commenced by Marian tell- 
ing Beatrix how grieved she was to 
pain any human being, much more " one 
whom she had always regarded as a 
sister." Mrs. Sutton was not above the 
vulgarity of dashing words on which 
she desired particular stress to be laid. 
Those that stand in inverted commas 
were triply underlined. Then she went 
on to say that Beatrix might have heard 
of old Mr. Talbot's will : she (Marian) 
would quote one sentence from it : 

" To Marian Talbot, his eldest 
daughter, one thousand pounds and 
her mother's jewels." 

The jewels were not worth much, 
excepting as articles of curiosity. They 
were too heavy in their barbaric massive- 
ness to be agreeable to wear, but they 

p 2 
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were yery corioiis. The bracelets, for 
instance, were some of them perfect 
little boxes. Marian had been amus- 
ing herself by looking them over, and 
trying to find out secret springs in them 
lately, and she had succeeded, to her 
own sorrow (she begged Beatrix to re- 
member always very much to her own 
sorrow), in lighting on such a secret as 
would be a spring of grief in the family. 

Poor Trixy had read as far as this 
when her husband finished his letters, 
and asted her "what on earth Marian 
could have found to spin such a yarn 
about ? " 

"I don't know yet, Frank," she re- 
plied ; " some secret, she says, but I 
have not come to it yet." 

" I'll just stroll round to the stables/' 
he said, rising up. " By the time I 
come back, perhaps you will have come 
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to it, dear/* Then he walked away 
leisurely, and Trixy went on with her 
letter. 

Presently her hands fell into her lap, 
and she threw her head up as if she 
wanted fresh air, and to face the worst. 
There was a hot flush on her brow and 
cheeks, and her eyes were flashing 
painfully. She had just read this 
paragraph : 

" I am sure you will pity me for having 
been the one to find it, but my con- 
science will not allow me to conceal 
the truth from you, now that I have 
discovered it. Whether I consent to 
conceal it from your husband will be a 
matter for after consideration. A paper 
that I found behind a spring in one of 
mamma's old bracelets proves that you 
are not my father's daughter. He knew 
it, and left you nothing, as you know. 
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You had better write to me on the sub- 
ject, and say what you mean to do." 

What she meant to do ! It was hard 
indeed to say what she meant to do — 
what there was left for her to do. Her 
first impulse was to tell this terrible thing 
to her husband, and leave him to direct 
her ; her next was to conceal it from 
him. Frank thought so very much of 
pure descent ; and no one would be 
wronged by the concealment of the fact 
that she was basely born. Basely born ! 
The mere utterance of the phrase to 
herself nearly crushed her to the earth. 
She could not tell Frank. She would 
write at once to Marian, and beg her, for 
the sake of all good womanly feeling, to 
keep this secret, which could harm no 
one, and which, if made known to her 
(Trixy's) husband, might estrange him 
from her. That was the rock on which 
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she split — ^her horrible dread that any- 
thing might occur to estrange the man 
she worshipped from her. The feeling, 
good in itself, became of undue weight, 
and swayed her out of the right honest 
course. 

She got up at last, pale enough now — 
pale, and very naiserable. A thousand 
doubts assailed her. She had been 
married as " Beatrix Talbot ; " her mar- 
riage even might be invalid, since she 
had no right to the name. What if 
Frank should repudiate her for it ! Men 
who had loved their wives far more 
passionately than her passionately-loved 
Prank loved her, had separated themselves 
from those wives for pride's sake, or 
ambition, or revenge. Prank was very 
proud : he naight feel about his children, 
should she be blessed with any, that the 
mother had come across and marred the 
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breed. There was only one thing for her 
to do, and that was to throw herself upon 
Marian's mercy. 

She shuddered as she thought of this, 
for she knew what Marian's tender 
mercies were likely to be, were they very 
much needed. Still, Marian could gain 
nothing by giving the secret forth, and 
she might gain something by keeping it. 
Then her spirit revolted at the notion of 
bribing any one, and she nearly decided 
upon taking the only safe path, and 
telling her husband the sad truth, con- 
cerning which she was only unfortunate, 
not blameable. But again, the dread of 
losing the smallest particle of his esteem 
and love, or of his pride in her, set in, 
and she felt that she dared not tell him. 

How coldly nature mocks such a social 
naisery as this on a fair spring day, in a 
beautiful country I The trees, decked out 
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in their earliest, loveliest green ; the lake, 
whose silvery shimmer was only hroken 
hy the slow majestic progress of the 
swans across it; the white cloud-flecked 
blue sky, the cooing woodpigeon in the 
distance — none of these things were less 
fair or sweet to her because she was 
basely born. Yet in the eyes of her kind 
she would be a diflferent being, should the 
truth get known. 

But it should not get known. She 
quickened her steps almost to a run as 
she thought this. She would write her 
letter to Marian at once : get it off her 
mind, and then try to occupy herself with 
something that should take her thoughts 
off the subject till luncheon, when she 
could meet Prank with an unruffled 
brow ; with her plumage in such order as 
he loved to see ; in fact, when she should 
be so perfectly gay and bright that he 
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should forget to question her about that 
luckless letter of the morning. 

She wondered if this thing would ever 
be other than a gnawing pain to her — if 
she should ever forget it, or come to 
think light of it, or cease to tremble 
when the possibility of its being made 
public occurred to her. Her mother had 
been very cruel to leave this heritage of 
woe to her child — ^this lasting shame, this 
wound for which there was no balm! — 
very cruel to work such a change in any 
woman, by her evil deeds, as Trixy saw, 
vidth surprise, was wrought in herself, as 
she came into her room and faced herself 
in the glass. She was looking so pale and 
haggard that she b^an to dread the look 
that would come upon her husband's 
face when he saw her* The tears would 
fill her eyes and break from them, and 
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tears always left their fnark upon her for 
hours. 

Her hand was shaking, and her heart 
was swelling, when she sat down to write 
to Marian. She made her appeal very 
briefly, .very strongly, very earnestly. 
Since no one could lose by the terrible 
truth being withheld, and she might lose 
fearfully by its being given out, she im- 
plored that it might be withheld. And as 
she wrote she grew easier in mind, for 
she deemed that such an appeal from 

woman to woman must tell. 

* 

The letter was soon written, and then 
she arranged her hair freshly, and re- 
arranged some of those delicate details of 
dress which give a new look to a woman ; 
then she took up some work, and went 
down to the library, where she generally 
sat with her husband before luncheon. 
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and found him turning oyer the papers, 
and rather disgusted with her for having 
stayed away from him so long. 

" What have you heen about, child ? " 
he asked, as she came in. ^' I went back 
to look for you by the lake, to hear the 
contents of that wonderful letter, and 
you had fled.** 

"And what did you do then ? '* she said; 
" sat down and smoked, I believe ? *' 

" Well, I did smoke, and thought what 
a bore it was that my wife was not there 
to read the papers to me. What have 
you been about?" 

"This." She held up her hands, in 
which she held an ivory shuttle and a 
gold pin and some fine cotton, to 
indicate that she was tatting. 

" What nonsense ! What's the good 
of it ? " he said, contemptuously. 

" It trims things," she said. 
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" I have had a letter from Lai to-day," 
Prank then said ; " he is very hopeful 
about his picture ; it's accepted, and well 
hung, and Blanche has induced him to 
put a swinging long price on it." 

" That's silly of her ; she should have 
been contented with a moderate price." 

" I advised her to advise Lai to do it.' ' 

•^Still I think it sUly," Trixy repeated; 
"it is so essential to their well-being 
that his pictures should sell at some 
price, that I think it silly to be ex- 
orbitant. His picture will be unsold at 
the end of the season." 

" I tell you I advised her to urge him 
to do it," Prank said, quickly ; " I shall 
take care that it does not remain unsold 
at the end of the season, for if no one 
else buys it, I will." 

"It's a pity you can't publish her 
books too," Trixy said, quietly. " What 
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sums she would receive, and how many 
editions you would force them into, and 
what a success she would secure in the 
columns of the daily press 1 '* 

" She will have a better success than 
any one can make for her, poor Blanche. 
I should like to see her on the top of 
the tree. Do vou remember how Mrs. 
Sutton tried to crush her when we all 
dined there before we were married, by 
being fine and mighty? By the way, 
what does Marian say to you to-day ? " 

"Oh, Marian's letter would not in- 
terest you," Trixy replied, feeling dole- 
ftdly the while what an agonizingly 
painful interest this letter would have for 
him. 

" I beg your pardon — ^they do interest 
me intensely ; they are perfect studies of 
conceit and selfishness. I look upon 
Myself as defrauded of a very innocent 
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amusement when you won't let me read 
Marian's letters." 

" Now, Prank, if you say that, how can 
you expect I shall let you see my sister's 
letters ? " 

"My darling child, I always forget 
that you are sisters ; and, now I think 
about it, it's hard to realise that the same 
blood flows in your veins. I oflfer no 
slight to you in laughing at Marian; 
besides, why should you make yourself 
responsible for other people's sins ? " 

" Why, indeed !" Trixy sighed, trying 
hard as she spoke to seem yery much 
absorbed in her tatting. Every one of 
the kindly sentences he had spoken had 
gone straight to her heart, cutting and 
lacerating it with the keen consciousness 
of the deception she was practising upon 
him. She almost made up her mind to 
tell him at once, but she hesitated, and 
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then the luncheon-bell rang and the 
opportunity was lost. 

When luncheon was over, she could 
not bear to mar the soft, smiling, quiet 
beauty of that spring afternoon by re- 
ferring to a disagreeable topic; so she 
tried hard to put the thought of that 
letter away from her own mind even, 
and to thoroughly enjoy the glorious 
present, when Prank said to her — 

" Shall we go for a ride, Trixy ? There 
are two or three picturesque little se- 
questered villages about here that I 
should like to show you ; they are as 
lovely as anything I have seen in 
Switzerland. Will you come ? " 

" I shall enjoy a ridfe. Yes, Frank." 

" It will do you good — ^too ; you're 
looking pale." 

" I'm always pale," she said, quickly. 
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" But you're awfully pale to-day. Get 
ready, dear, and we will start." 

They were soon off — she on a horse 
whose canter was as the easy undula« 
tions of a rocking-chair, and Prank on a 
good strong roadster, who was highly 
accomplished in the matter of opening 
gates. For a time their course lay along 
the high road, but at last they turned 
out of it on the brow of a hill, and rode 
down a steep narrow declivity, where 
the hedges rose so high above them that 
the stillness of the place was as the 
stillness of death. 

" How completely out of the world ! I 
can hardly imagine life and death going 
on here," Beatrix exclaimed, when they 
came at last to a village — or, rather, in 
sight of a couple of villages, for a 
narrow arm of a tidal river ran up and 
HI. Q 
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dirided the two sets of houses which 
bore respectiyely the names of Bosen and 
Caso. A rustic bridge crossed the water 
at its narrowest part, and on this they 
pulled up their horses, to take in what 
Prank declared to be the best yiew of 
the yalley. 

Quiet, intense quiet, that was its pre- 
yailing characteristic. The hills rose ab- 
ruptly on either side of the yalley, along 
the centre of which the riyer ran. Por 
some little distance up the base of the 
hills, small houses crept and poised them- 
selyes in perilous places — or, at least, in 
places that seemed perilous when looked 
at from below. Kound most of these 
cottages apple orchards, in full bloom now, 
were thickly clustered. 

Down quite in a hollow, a couple of 
houses, of rather more imposing aspect 
than the others, coyered with pale pink 
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monthly roses, and backed by stacks and 
farm-buildings, gave out signs and sounds 
of agricultural occupation, in the lowing 
of cattle, the grunting of pigs, and the 
quick, sharp cackle of geese and hens. 
Nearer to the bridge, boats turned keel 
upwards, nets drying in the sun, and a 
few pilchard kegs and crab-baskets, spoke 
of the chief trade of the quiet little place, 
that looked, as Beatrix said, **no more 
than a hole in the coast." 

" It is out of the world," Prank said, 
after a pause. " I can hardly fancy social 
laws obtaining here, or social obligations 
being regarded ; yet I can believe their 
lives are far more pure and moral than 
those led in more accessible places." 

"Yes, I do believe the country life is 
that," Beatrix replied, absently. Then 
she roused herself, as some little children 
came out of a cottage near at hand, and 

Q 2 
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added, '^Do looki Frank! what wonder- 
fully pretty children ! See that yellow- 
haired one, with those intensely hlue 
eyes ! '* 

Prank stooped down, and held out a 
penny towards the little one she indicated. 

" Come here, little woman," he said ; 
" the horse won't hurt you." 

The child advanced with all the honest 
fearlessness of its age (it was only ahout- 
three years old), took the penny, applied 
to it that inrariahlc childish test — its 
tongue — and then made a sudden, tumul- 
tuous, tumbling little rush at the horse's 
leg, round which it clung confidently. 

" You pretty thing, take care ! " Trixy 
cried. " Take it away," she added, looking 
round at a bigger child who had kept its 
distance contemplatively. 

Bat before she could be obeyed, before 
Frank could rescue it — all in one moment, 
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as it seemed — the impatient horse struck 
out with its hoof, and the little child lay 
senseless and crushed on the ground. 

As soon as she could conquer the sicken- 
ing sensation which overwhelmed her for 
a moment or two, Beatrix sprang from 
her horse, and went up to take the child, 
that was already in her hushand's arms. 
It felt limp and icily cold when she 
touched it, and she asked, in a faltering 
tone — 

" Is it dead ? '' 

** No, I think not; but where can one 
get a doctor ? Where's its mother ? Some 
of you tell me where to take it," he cried, 
as three or four of the idlers that ap- 
parently spring from nowhere in an 
instant, even in a deserted village, came 
round him. 

In the broad accent of the county, 
which I cannot do justice to in writing, 
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he was directed to a little cottage close 
by ; and there he wended his steps, his 
helpless little burden still quiet as one 
dead in hia arms. 

Beatrix followed him, quaking. Her 
great dread was lest the child's back was 
broken ; it turned about as if it were 
boneless. What should they say to its 
mother ? she thought. How should they 
ever make her understand how it hap- 
pened, and how blameless Prank had 
been ? 

The cottage door opened at their knock, 
and they went in on such a quiet scene. 
An elderly woman sat by the fire knit- 
ting ; the hearth was trim and tidy ; a few 
flowers in the window-sill let the light fall 
in flickeringly upon a table at which a 
young, hard-faced, handsome woman 

stood ironing. At one glance Beatrix 
recognised a likeness to the little injured 
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child in this woman's face, bronzed as it 
was by exposure to the sun and wind. 
She had the same wonderful blue eyes, 
fringed on both lower aiid upper lid with 
black lashes. Her hair was auburn now, 
but yellow gleams through it proved that 
it had been golden as the child's. She 
was very handsome, very composed, until 
she saw what Frank carried ; then she 
started, dropped her ironing-box, and 
came hurriedly to them. 

" She has been knocked down by my 
horse," Frank said, gently ; " she came 
and clasped its leg, and before I could 
save her, poor little darling, she was 
down!" 

"Thank you, sir," the girl (she was 
scarcely more than a girl) said, taking her 
child from him. 

" We are so grieved," Trixy said, softly* 
*' You are its mother ? " 
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Tes^ I sjzi IIS nzo'Cieri* the girl sud. 



Thieii, wLfle Tiin' was Tr.^rVrTig that 
theie was no weddin^-rinz oil Ker finger, 
the ^derlr woman came up to them with 
a cartfier, ani aoid, in. a quemloas tone — 

^Tesij m*m, wcKse I-Lcfc. for it*s a chance 
AjLL Jk>nx take on, MxHr^'' she added, 
ahnost roo^hlr. as tlie ?M he^an to err : 
•*hetter for it to die than lire, poor iather- 
less thing." And the old woman looked 
for approbation of her sentiments towards 
the beautiful ruji joong ladr who stood 
hr. 

Por a moment Beatrix stood sikiLt. 
Then, as the little child opened its eyes, 
and smiled, and stretched itself, and ther 
knew it had onlj been stunned, she went 
and knelt down bj its mother^s I^ and 
kissed its little white innocent brow, and 
nearly broke her heart with Iior strong 
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fellow-feeling for it. What the old 
woman had coarsely called the baby, she 
(Beatrix) knew herself to be. Was the 
fact to be thrust before her perpetually ? 
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HESITATION. 

rpHE accident which might have been 
fatal to the child — the dread she 
had laboured under for a few moments^ of 
Frank's being blamed for that accident — 
the remarks of the little girl's grand- 
mother, or "something," she could not 
quite decide what, preyed painfully on 
Mrs. Bathurst's spirits as she rode home 
that day. 

'* It's all right, my darling ; what 
makes you so sad now?" Frank said, 
rather reproachfully, coming close, and 
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laying his hand on the pummel. ^* I can't 
bear to see you looking so cut up." 

She tried hard to smile at him. She 
knew that this gloom, which would assert 
its sway over her, was a poor compliment 
to the man who had married her, and 
was bright and happy in his love for her, 
and who was kept in ignorance of the 
cause of such gloom. But she could not 
help herself ; the smile was a very poor 
performance, and they both felt it to 
be so. 

" My dear Trixy," he said, very se- 
riously for Prank ; " my dear Trixy, are 
you not well?" 

"Yes, I am quite well, Frank," she 
said. 

" Then are you not happy ? " he asked, 
quickly. 

"Very happy with you, Erank — do 
believe that." 
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" Then, what are you not happy 
about ? Trixy, it's no use. I seem to be 
very light and careless, and unobservant, 
and all that sort of thing ; but where I 
love I am not these things, and I love 
you. Tell me, darling : I have a right 
to share your sorrow, if you have one." 

" I was a little shocked just now, that 
was all," she said, falteringly. *^ The 
poor little child looked so helpless, and 
the mother seemed so hurt and grieved 
about it, and the grandmother seemed so 
hard and callous, it upset me a little." 

"Yes; the old grandmother had an 
eye to the main chance," he said, con- 
temptuously ; '* she thought to make an 
appeal to the pity and the purse-strings 
of the young married lady, by being piti- 
less to that poor thing, her daughter." 

" And she only woke my pity for the 
poor little child," Beatrix said, sadly; 
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*' the poor little helpless child, who does 
not know yet how much it is to be 
pitied." 

" They never do feel it much in that 
class," he said, carelessly; "they have no 
traditions." 

" Frank, don't speak in that way," she 
said, imploringly ; " I can't bear it — I 
can't, indeed." 

" But, my dear child, simply they have 
not ! " 

" They have the traditions of virtue 
and purity just as much as we — as gentle 
people have." 

"Yes; but they don't fall from such 
a height into such an abyss of shame as 
we do if anything of the sort befalls us," 
he said, energetically. "It's a living 
thing in our order, that family pride 
which we may feel in looking back 
through generations, and saying, with 
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tmth^ that all the men were braye and 
all the women spotless ; it's a living 
thing — a power in the land. Surely yon 
agree with me, Trixy ? " 

" I do ; indeed I do." 

"Why on earth, then, do yon look 
as though I were advancing firightfuUy 
heterodox or startlingly new opinions ? " 
Then, after a minute's pause, he added — 
" It is not worth our while to argue on 
the subject the poor Kttle child intro- 
duced, though. Let us get down to the 
cliffs, dear; the sea-breezes will bring 
back the colour the fright banished. I 
will make you decide on a subject for 
me : I want to take a view on the coast, 
and you shall tell me which to take. 
Glorious all this is, to be sure. This 
time of year, down here, is like a poem of 
Eeats's." 
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" What will have happened to ns, I 
wonder, before— 

•* * Autumn bold, 
With univeraal tinge of sober goldj 
Be all about us ? ' " 

Trixy said, as they turned into a nar- 
row lane in which the very spirit of 
Spring seemed to have been embodied. 
The sloping banks of the high hedges 
were thickly covered with pale primroses 
and large intensely violet dog-violets. 
Forcing their way up among these, the 
young curly fronds of the hart's-tongue 
and the royal male ferns advanced their 
beautiful claim to consideration. Honey- 
suckle, in thick, full clusters, wreathed 
itself about the hedge-tops. The dark- 
green leaves and purely blue flowers of 
the periwiokle rambled along in various 
curves^ and a few large -eyed daisies 
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starred the wayside garden, which no 
culture could have improved. There were 
such depths of yelyetty moss — such impe- 
rial clumps of golden fern — such darkly* 
shaded nooks, wherein water trickled and 
hardy young cresses grew in delicious 
profusion — such dazzling masses of red 
gold king«cups — such long feathery grasses 
— such a wealth of verdure and colour^ in 
fact, that one grew to fear that Nature 
had been too prodigal of her gifts in that 
lane, and that she must, of strong neces- 
sity, fall short of her favours as soon as 
she got out of it. But (and herein is 
the wonder) in this lavish western land 
Nature enriches [every spot alike. Even 
her cliflFs are covered with a daintily- 
coloured carpeting I of moss and lichen; 
her rocks have shades of red and purple 
over them ; her sands glitter with crusted 
crystals; her caves sparkle with stalac- 
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tites ; her pastures and commons are 
green with a greenness on which the eye 
rests lingeringly, lovingly, and to which it 
longs to return; her moors are magni- 
ficent mosaics, for thereon red mosses 
and purple heather, yellow gorse and 
white nut- flowers, forget-me-nots and 
wild thyme, are mingled by a faultless 
artist's hand; and her lofty hills draw 
the clouds, and her dense woods shelter 
the land; so her beauty is never sun- 
burnt, but fresh as from a recent bath. 

Mrs. Bathurst's thoughts were very far 
from the beauties of the land when they 
came out of the lane, and got upon a 
wide down, at the extreme end of which 
the sea tumbled and roared, over and 
amidst rocks that were covered with lim- 
pets and weeds. She had worked herself 
up into such a miserable state of mind 
that no external object could appeal to 

III. R 
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her, as she dwelt moie and more in 
bitter secrecy upon the terrible trath 
which Marian had made knofm to her 
to-day. She could not dear her brow 
and give the smiles that he sought to the 
husband who had just asked for her 
hearty coincidence in his belief that it 
^^ was a living thing in their order, that 
pride in being able to look badk thrwigh 
generations, and aver that all the men 
were brave and all the women spotless." 
She was very miserable. She was piti- 
ably miserable, and there was no acting 
blood in poor Trixy. She could not seem 
to be more bright and light-hearted than 
she really was, though she knew that her 
depression would give rise to suspicion 
which she could not satisfactorily allay. 
Moreover, she was one of those women 
on whom mental suffering has a speedy 
physical ill effect. Her side began to 
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ache and her head to feel heavy, and she 
could not at aU enjoy the glorious burst 
of sea- view which Prank had told himself 
" must surely rouse her." 

" I don*t believe you care for the coun- 
try a bit, Trixy,'* he said, disappointedly, 
when they had stood for about five minutes 
contemplating the surging waves in si- 
lence. 

" What, Frank ! oh, indeed I do." 

" Any way, you don't care for this. You 
look bored ; you will be happier when we 
get up to town, and you can go out and 
pace about in theTRow." 

** I wish we were not going to town," 
she said, energetically ; " I do, Frank. I 
like being here [far better ; I am happier 
here." 

** My dear child, you will give some of 
your old friends rather a queer notion of 
your happiness if you look as you do now 
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when you go back to the world. I confess 
I don't understand women." Frank spoke 
as if he were both hurt and oflfended. 

" But — Frank — " she began. 

" Oh ! don't trouble yourself to explain 
anything that you would rather leave un- 
explained, Beatrix," he interrupted, rather 
stiffly. 

" You don't understand me," she said, 
almost piteously ; and then she was going 
on to tell him that, as far as he was con- 
cerned, she was very happy and per- 
fectly well satisfied, and that he must not 
imagine she was sad or regretful whenever 
a shade of thought crept over her face. 
But he would scarcely listen to this ex- 
planation, being nominally anxious to 
" get along the coast," and, in reality, 
being pained out of all power of listening. 

"Prank," she said, when they had 
ridden some way in silence, " be a little 
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lenient to a woman's foolish nervousness. 
I was very silly to suffer myself to be 
upset — that I admit. You won't be 
gloomy to me any longer ?" 

" Is it to me that the charge of gloomi- 
ness applies?** Mr. Bathurst replied, 
carelessly ; "I should not have thought 
so if I had been called upon to decide. 
However, it doesn't matter ; gloom or sun- 
shine, we evidently are at the end of om* 
honeymoon weather." 

" Don't say that," she muttered, giving 
him a glance of yearning, pleading affec- 
tion at the same time ; " we have always 
had it till to-day, Prank — and to-day the 



gloom has come- 
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" Heaven knows how," he interrupted ; 
" I don't, at least. I'm delighted to hear 
it was but a passing cloud. Sadness and 
darkness don't agree with me ; dull looks 
irritate me, Trixy. If you have anything 
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Tnxf% heart legan to beat painfaRy as 
her hnsbaad spoke. It seemed to her 
that Prank most have an inkling of the 
troth^otherwise why should he press on her 
the duty and propriety of confiding in 
him^ and so extol Blanche tot an honesty 
and truthfulness which she had not been 
called upon to practise r *' If I told him 
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nothing could be gained, and a great deal 
might be lost," she repeated to herself^ 
'*he would never be quite happy if he 
had the knowledge that his wife was 
basely born; and if he were unhappy 
about me, I should never have a peaceful 
hour." Then she fell to thinking the 
subject over again in all its bearings, and 
no amount of thought made it more ma- 
nageable or less terrible, while it did 
make her dull, sad, and silent again^ 

" It's rather unfortunate that we should 
be going to spend this evening alone, 
Trixy," Frank said, when they were riding 
home ; " a third person would have broken 
the monotony which is becoming oppres- 
sive to you." 

" Now, you know I am never so happy 
as when I am alone with you, Prank," 
she said, looking at him with tears in her 
eyes. 
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" You are very good to say so," he re- 
plied, laughing ; '^ and as there is no one 
to be got but Mrs. Lyon to relieve us of 
ourselves, I wish I could believe you. It*s 
that letter from your sister, Mrs. Sutton^ 
has done it, I feel pretty sure. I suppose 
she has narrated one of her creditable 
escapades to you, and you're disgusted — or 
wounded, as women call it — at being con- 
nected with her. Now, have I not hit the 
right nail on the head at last, Trixy ?'* 

"No, indeed; no," she said, wishing 
heartily the while that her connection 
with Marian had been a far better authen- 
ticated thing than it was. 

" Then I give you up for this evening," 
he said, laughing, '* and shall fall back 
upon my original idea of asking Mrs. 
Lyon to come and dine with us. She will 
talk to me and smile at me, and you 
know I must be talked to and smiled at. 
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Shall we stop in the village and ask 
her ? " 

" Yes," Trixy said, eagerly. She fore- 
saw in Mrs. Lyon's presence a guard 
against further questioning and remarks 
for that evening at least. Accordingly, 
they stopped at Mrs. Lyon's cottage, and 
asked her if she would be ready, "as usual, 
if they sent the carriage for her?" and she 
acquiesced in the arrangement, and so 
Trixy had no great strain on her powers 
of concealment when she met her husband 
at dinner. 

That is to say, there was no positive and 
actual present strain on her powers of 
concealment. But, after all, it was but a 
brief respite, and so widely different in 
its " resting power " to a total cessation 
of dread. By-and-by, in one of the long 
hours which her husband and she must 
of necessity spend with each other alone. 
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without the saving presence of a third, 
his mind would surely revert to Marian's 
letter, and the way his wife had received 
it. And then, wh^i his mind did so 
revert to the disturbing cause, in what 
way was she to set the question at rest 
again ? How was she ever to satisfy and 
reassure the man whom she had deceived, 
whom she had been compelled against her 
better judgment to deceive, because of 
the sins of others ? 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



TOLD. 

rpHE end of May saw the Bathursts 
settled in town for the season, and 
(Mrs. Bathurst at least) satiated with 
society. The pretty, well-pleased, newly- 
married woman was horribly unhappy, 
and her unhappiness was patent to her 
husband, and the cause of it was a sealed 
book. Very much to the surprise of two 
or three who had known Beatrix best in 
her unmarried days, her tastes and feel- 
ings in the matter of friends and ac- 
quaintances appeared to have undergone 
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a complete change. She shunned Blanche 
and sought Marian, and this was a 
change that did not commend itself to 
Frank Bathurst. For, in spite of all the 
toleration shown, and the precautions 
taken by Mark Sutton, hard things were 
said of his wife. The presence of Ellen 
Bowden no longer gave a colouring of 
respectability to the intimacy with Mr. 
Eldale, for Ellen had gone home. 

Ellen Bowden had gone home sorely 
discomfited, and very sad. For several 
months she had seen bright visions and 
dreamt fair dreams, and now at last 
she was compelled to awake to a dingy 
reality. She had been dazzled and de- 
lighted into a feeling of something almost 
resembling aflfection for the pretty aunt 
who was to her the tangible representa- 
tive of the fabled world of fashion. It 
was hard on Ellen, therefore, to have that 
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feeling dashed to pieces after months of 
cultivation, by the discovery that she had 
been a cat's-paw in the fair hands of Mrs. 
Sutton. The dream of marrying Mr. 
Eldale had been a joyous one, the wak- 
ing to the knowledge that she had been 
deceived only by her own vanity and 
Marian's vicious deceit, the man himself 
had thought too little of her even to try 
to deceive her, was a cruel one. 

So she had gone home •humbled and 
heart-stricken ; gone home to wake 
to other truths, which were equally 
hard and cruel. The old love of her 
childhood, which she had slighted and 
scorned, and foolishly tested, had snapped. 
She could have turned back to John 
Wilmot now, and have loved him as well 
as ever. As well ! She could have loved 
him better, for she had learnt to ap- 
preciate his possession of certain qualities. 
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from hairing found that others lacked 
them. But it was too ]ate. He could 
not love her again. He could not 
trust her again. It had heen a 
terrible wrench to his heart when she 
first forced it from her, but though the 
smarting was not over now, the heart 
that had wounded was powerless to heal. 
John Wilmot had buried his dead, and 
could be friendly with her. But his love 
was gone from her, and the sole comfort 
she had was in the assertion his mother 
made, that it would never centre on anv 
one else. Theirs had been a brief ro- 
mance ! But after all, perhaps the blight 
did not come to them sooner than it does 
to the great majority of the solitary men 
and women who live and die alone, and 
apparently unloved. 

After Miss Bowden's departure, people 
talked in the way people will talk about 
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Mr. Eldale's attention to Mrs. Satton. 
Marian had long ceased to desire him 
to marry her husband's niece. She liked 
to keep his adulation and his presents 
to herself, and after a time her vanity 
grew, and she became now reckless, 
even to the extent of boasting of these 
things, and then people talked. 

"Whether there's harm in it or not 
they know best themselves," Erank 
Bathurst said angrily to Beatrix one 
morning. " All I know is, I won't have 
my wife mixed up with it. You shall 
not be driving about with l^s. Sutton 
in a bonnet and burnouse that Eldale has 
given her." 

"What can I say to her whai she 
asks me ? " 

" Say what you like— the truth is best 
— say I won't let you ; she'll hardly urge 
you to dispute your husband's authority, 
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I suppose. If she wants a reason for 
my disliking it, I will give it to her." 

'*0h! pray don't, Prank," Trixy 
pleaded. She was in thrall to Marian, 
she knew, although they had never 
spoken of that secret which gave Marian 
the power. 

" Then you must keep clear of her." 

" I can't forbid my sister my house," 
Trixy said, proudly ; " if you like to do 
it you will, but I cannot." 

" I don't want you to forbid her your 
house ; let her come, but for Heaven's 
sake let her come respectably, and not 
bring that fellow Eldale. She goes to 
the theatre alone with him, and parades 
his devotion as none but a mad, or a bad 
woman, would." 

" Oh ! dear, I'm miserably placed," 
Trixy said, sadly; "it will make a 
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quarrel with Marian. But I will tell 
her if you like." 

'^ Make a quarrel ; who cares ? " Erank 
replied. ^*Por my own part, I so tho- 
roughly dislike and despise Marian, that 
I can't bear her to come in contact with 
my wife — make a quarrel; the sooner 
the better with such a combination of 
deceit and frivolity as Mrs. Sutton." 

"Then I am to tell her," Beatrix 
began ; but Prank interrupted her. 

"Tell her what you like, dear; only, 
for my sake, don't be seen so much with 
Marian. She tells her husband she is 
coming here, or she's going out with 
Trixy, and he thinks it's all right, not 
supposing that Eldale is at her side 
always." 

" I will try to see less of her," Trixy 
said, quietly. 

III. s 
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" You don't mean to tell me that you 
approve of Marian's conduct?" Frank 
asked, quickly. 

She would tell the truth where she 
dared. 

"No, I do not; no, certainly I do 
not," she said, emphatically. 

"Then why aid and abet and en- 
courage her? My dear Trixy, you are 
inconsistent." 

"I dare say I am," she replied; 
"everyone is more or less inconsistent, 
apparently, to those who do not under- 
stand or care." 

"When you tell me I don't under- 
stand you, you state a fact that is 
your own fault, not mine. When you 
say I don't care for you, Trixy, you tell 
an untruth. Marian's atmosphere has 
been more fatal to you than I feared 
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He left the room saying that, and 
Trixy was left to chew the cud of most 
bitter meditation alpne. Here she was, 
through no fault of her own, she told 
herself, getting wrong with her husband 
in these early months of their married 
life, which ought to have been their 
happiest time. Through no fault of 
hers, and certainly through no fault of 
his, for Prank had not spoken until he 
had received great provocation, Marian 
Sutton was carrying on a flagrant flirta- 
tion with Mr. Eldale, a flirtation that 
apparently justified the hardest things 
that were said about her, and the things 
said were very hard. It was no wonder 
that Frank desired his wife to keep 
herself aloof from the contamination 
there is in such an example as Mrs. 
Sutton offered. 

But how was she to keep herself aloof 
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from it ? Through the thin veil of affec- 
tion and sympathy for her which Marian 
draped herself in, Trixy saw the utter 
calculating selfishness of the woman. It 
was not love for her sister, and longing 
for wholesome female companionship, 
which prompted Mrs. Sutton to seek 
Mrs. Bathurst, and display herself as 
much as possible in Mrs. Bathurst' s 
society. It was simply that she wanted 
the protection of Mrs. Bathurst's mantle 
of respectability to be shed over her. 

"While her husband believes in, and 
the Bathursts countenanced her, the 
world had no right and no reason to 
talk," she said. 

But this countenance and support from 
the Bathursts was to be withdrawn, and 
Trixy knew that Marian would bitterly 
resent such withdrawal. What form her 
resentment would take was a sad mystery 
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still to Mrs. Bathurst, but that it would 
fall upon her heavily she did not doubt 
for one moment. 

Marian came to her as usual that day, 
just after luncheon ; came, with an ear- 
nest request that Trixy would help her 
in a little difficulty. " Mark had wanted 
her to go to Lionel's house with him that 
evening, and she had refused, pleading 
a previous engagement with Trixy, If 
Mark should chance to ask Trixy about 
it at any time, would she be careful ? " 

*' Yes, I will be careful, Marian," 
Trixy replied ; ** that is, I will not say 
you had no engagement with me. I 
can't tell a story for you; besides, why 
won't you go to Lionel and Blanche ? " 

** Because ' I hate Blanche for one 
reason," Marian burst out vehemently, 
" and because I have something better to 
do for another; you are scrupulous 
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enough about deceiving my husband, 
how about deceiving your own ? " 

" At any rate, my deception towardjs 
Frank is not practised to his discredit in 
any way ; it is because I regard his feel- 
ings and his happiness, that I keep my 
secret." 

"And I keep mine for the same rea- 
son," Marian laughed. "Mark would 
not be the happier any more than Frank, 
if his wife confided in him." 

" How can you speak so lightly ? How 
can you 9^k such feeble questions ; will 
you do as I ask you, Trixy, or do you 
mean to be conscientious, and tell Frank ? 
It will be less painful to me to wound his 
fine sensibilities now, than it would have 
been some time since, for he has been 
curt to me lately ; if he is as just, and 
kind, and loving, as you declare him to 
be, he will not blame you." 
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"He will now," Trixy said, in a 
dejected tone. " Oh ! Marian, how could 
I have been such a fool as to have trusted 
to your generosity ? How can you take 
pleasure in the prospect of making us 
miserable ? '' 

" I don't ; it's the principle of self- 
preservation at work within me," 
Marian replied carelessly; "besides I 
like to see romantic sentimental boasts 
proved the windy things they are; you 

wearied me with your vaunts of Frank's 
disinterested aflfection ; his love is hardly 
worth the name you give it, if it fails 
you for such a trifle." 

" I have made it worse than it was 
at first; I won't suffer it to grow 
weightier by concealment any longer," 
Trixy said, suddenly, "I will tell him 
myself." 

Mrs. Sutton got up from her chair, and 
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went nearer to her sister, holding down 
her face to kiss Trixy's cheek. 

"Don't he rash because I was cross 
and unkind for a minute," she said, in 
her sweetest, softest tones; "don't you, 
poor reckless chUd, don't risk your life's 
happiness in that way ; you would break 
your heart if Prank grew cold to you, 
and " (she continued with a sneer), " if 
you wound his pride, he will grow cold 
to you, for your husband is no hero, 
Trixy, believe me." 

"I had better risk my happiness my- 
self, than let you wreck it." 

"But I will keep your secret still," 
Marian said, contemptuously; "you will 
not speak a word to help me; but I will 
hold my tongue to aid you." 

" But, Marian, you do not want my 
help for any good," Trixy said, earnestly, 
** Prank was saying to-day that — that — " 
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That what ? " Marian asked sharply. 

"That people are talking about your 
flirtation with Mr. Eldale.'' 

" Blanche has been at him," Mrs. 
Sutton said, with her face burning with 
blushes. " Blanche and Lionel believe 
the worst of me, and they will make 
Edgar and Frank do the same." 

" We rarely see Blanche and Lionel ; 
they work hard, and we are idlers; our 
hours don't agree." 

" You may not see Blanche very often 
— but Prank does." 

" Marian ! " 

" Curb your indignation ; he does, I tell 
you; he was there yesterday morning, 
for Mark happened to call." 

"And why should he not go there ? " 
Trixy asked, impatiently. "My own 
brother, surely my husband may go to 
see him." 
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" And his old love, your brother's wife ; 
those who live in glass houses, you re- 
member? Frank had better not make 
any more remarks about Arthur Eldale 
and me ; we are coming to luncheon with 
you to-morrow." 

" Indeed you must not, Marian ; indeed 
it is not right; while such reports are 
circulated, I will not receive Mr. Eldale 
and you alone." 

Marian laughed. "How grateful you 
are to me for respecting yoiu* secrets; 
it's not much I ask of you in return." 

"It is too much, Marian, you know 
it is too much ; it would be a bad return, 
indeed, if I encouraged you." 

"In what?" 

" In your mad course ! where can it 
end ? Do you ever ask yourself that 
question ? Do you ever tell yourself that 
there is shame and wickedness in the 
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way in which you try to make that man 
love you ? " 

" Try. I have not to try very much." 

*' And ^ you can boast of it. Oh ! 
Marian, how can it end ? " 

" Perhaps — well — better than you 
think," Marian replied, in confusion ; " at 
any rate, understand that you won't im- 
prove the case by thwarting me, and 
throwing obstacles in our path'; let us be 
friends, Trixy," she added, suddenly 
holding out her hand, " help me, and I'll 
help you." 

" I cannot enter into such a compact ; 
you are misled by a wild wicked hope — 
do banish it, Marian. Help you in such 
a matter, how can you ask me to do 
it?" 

She put her hands pleadingly, and 
lovingly on Mrs. Sutton's shoulders. 
"Give up this man and his flatteries," 
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she whispered; "save yoarself — let me 
help you to do that." 

But Mrs. Suttou put the hands and 
the plea aside, and went away in anger, 
leaving Trixy feeling very sorrowful and 
uncertain ahout many tilings. 

It was true, as she had said, that they 
5aw very little of Lionel and Blanche, 
liondon distances are great obstacles to 
intercourse between people whose ways 
of life diflTer as widely as did those of the 
Bathursts and Lionel Talbots. These 
latter had but little time for other re- 
creation than each other's society in 
their intervals of work. It was a wear- 
ing business for them to get from their 
inaccessible suburb to Prank Bathurst's 
house in Belgravia ; and when they did 
get there the probability was that Trixy 
was out, and nothing was left for them 
to do but to get home again by the same 
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bewildering line of omnibuses which had 
brought them. It is true that they went 
to dinner-parties and dances at the 
Bathursts' ; but then Trixy was as inac* 
cessible to the individual as their suburb. 
Often, too, Mrs. Bathurst and her hus- 
band would ride or drive out to see Lionel 
and Blanche ; but the former would be in 
his studio, and the latter waiting in the 
room above him, and the visitors could 
not help the depressing idea that they 
were fell interruptions to their host and 
hostess, taking possession of them. Alto- 
gether the quadrilateral deemed it best 
to come to an amiable understanding on 
the subject, which Blanche worded as 
follows : — 

" While we are poor and busy, Trixy, 
we can't regard social claims in the day- 
time. We shall never fancy you neglect 
us or any nonsense of that sort, and you 
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in turn must promise not to think that 
we are more absorbed in our occupations 
than we are obliged to be. I really be- 
lieve that the less we are disturbed the 
better.'* 

"But I don't like the idea of your 
not coming to us a great deal," Trixy 
said. 

" And I should Kke the idea of coming 
often immensely, if it didn't involve too 
much trouble. If, when I get up with 
brain aching and my imagination worn 
out, I could refresh both by getting on 
horseback, or into a comfortable carriage, 
I should seek you with delight, Trixy; 
but I can't do that. I have to walk out 
and find an omnibus, and then get in 
with all sorts of unpleasant people very 
often, and travel along in a way I hate. 
By the time I reach your house I'm worn 
out and not good company for you. 
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Now isn't it better I should stay at 
home and make myself agreeable to my 
husband?" 

"Well, certainly it is/' Trixy said; 
" but I shall be very glad when you are 
not poor and busy any longer." 

" So shall we," Blanche said, laughing. 
" Meantime we won't misunderstand 
each other." 

This conversation had taken place some 
time before that one which has been re- 
corded between Beatrix and Marian on 
the subject of Mr. Eldale. It did, there- 
fore, appear very strange to the young 
wife that her husband should have seen 
the Lionel Talbots without mentioning 
the fact to her. She brooded over the 
strangeness of it in solitude for a long 
time' after Marian left her: and at last 
she ordered her carriage with the deter- 
mination of going to see if Blanche would 
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tell her of Frank's visit, and be altogether 
open. 

Before she left the house Frank came 
and spoke to her. 

"Marian has been here, I find," he 
said, standing holding the door of Trixy's 
dressing-room in his hand. 

"Yes; she has," Trixy said, hesita- 
tingly. 

"Have you anything to tell me?" he 
questioned — ^rather meaningly Beatrix 
thought. 

"Nothing," she replied, coldly; then 
she looked at Frank, and repented herself 
of the coldness, and went over to him 
and put her arms round his neck : " Yes, 
Frank, I spoke to her about Mr. Eldale. 
I hurt her, I fear; at any rate I an- 
noyed her." 

" You made her understand that you 
would not lend yourself to that unhealthi- 
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ness ? for it is moral unliealthiness. You 
made her understand that ?" 

" I did ; and she was very much an- 

noved/' 

» 

" And is that all you have to tell me, 
Trixy," he said, holding her off, and 
looking at her very fondly and very 
fixedly. 

"Why do you ask?" she said, ner- 
vously. 

" Why do I indeed?" he said, moving 
his hands and turning away. "Good 
bye, dear. You're going out, I see. I 
won't question you again." 

He closed the door as he said that, and 
she stood still for a minute wondering, 
and feeling a little frightened. Why had 
he said that he would not question her 
again? Had he a doubt? a suspicion? 
and if he had, by whom had they been 

implanted? 

III. T 



• 
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She turned back to her glass and 
finished her dressing, feeling in a fury ; 
feeling how futile that fury was; how 
feeble, and for all the futility and feeble- 
ness of it, how much the reverse of 
womanly it was. Putile and feeble ! 
Does not every woman, feeling her 
wrath to be such at some time or 
other of her life, echo the Egyptian 
queen's craving for masculine stature : 
" Had I thy inches thou shouldest know 
there were a heart in Egypt ? " 

Some one had implanted a doubt and a 
suspicion in her husband's breast. There 
was a sting to her in that ; but there was 
a sharper sting in the dread she had that 
Blanche had done it. Blanche! that 
cousin whom her husband had loved 
once, and on whom he called in secret 
now ! She could not put on her bonnet 
to please herself as she thought of all 
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this ; as she realized her helplessness and 
took this truth home to lier heart, that 
'' being married " did not mean indepen- 
dent bliss by any means. 

Blanche was at home when Mrs. Bat- 
hurst inquired, but Blanche was " very 
busy," she said, as she came forward into 
the room and held out her face to kiss 
her sister-in-law ; '' very busy finishing a 
little story that I have been asked to 
write for a new magazine," she con- 
tinued in explanation, *'and I dare not 
be late with copy you see, Trixy ; they 
could do without me very well, and 
they would let me feel that fact if 
I were not prompt in supplying their 
demand." 

"Tou never have time for morning 
visitors, have you ? Trixy replied. 

" No, never. I really never have time 
to spare to them." 

T 2 
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" Yet you sacrifice yourself sometimes 
to special friends and favourites ? " 

" Well, very rarely, Trixy. You're a 
special friend and favourite, and I am not 
going to sacrifice myself to you this 
morning, for instance. I am going to ask 
you to go and talk to Lionel, and to 
excuse me. I must write." 

** Absurd afiectation," Mrs. Bathurst 
muttered to herself, as Mrs. lionel Talbot 
ushered her up to laoneFs studio. The 
first writers of the day would not give 
themselves such airs about sparing a little 
time from their literary labours. After 
the manner of outsiders, she forgot that 
the first writers of the day can place 
their productions where and when they 
please ; while those whose feet are still on 
the lowest round of the ladder are com- 
pelled to be actively grateful whenever an 
opportunity of serial publication is offered 
to them. 
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Lionel was putting the finishing 
strokes to a picture in which he had 
immortalised the (to him) surpassing 
heauty and charm of his wife, in a 
suhject that illustrated his idea of these 
words — 

"^Heavens ! how desperately do I adore 

Thy winning graces ; — to be thy defender 
I hotly burn ; to be a Calidore, 

A very Bed-Cross Knight, a stdnt Leander, 
Might I be loved by thee like these of yore. 
Light feet, dark violet eyes, and parted hair, 

Soft dimpled hands, white neck, and creamy 
breast. 
Are things on which the dazzled senses rest 

Till the fond fixed eyes forget they stare." 

It was a lovely realisation of Keats'' 
glorious ideal, and Trixy felt more kindly 
towards Blanche, as she stood gazing oa' 
these pictured charms. 

** I believe you do desperately adore 
Blanche, Lionel," she said, after looking 
at it for a few moments. 

" I should rather think I do," he re- 
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plied. *' Blanche can make anyone adore 
her." 

" Blanche might be contented with your 
adoration now, I should think," his sister 
said, quickly. Then the strong need that 
she felt for help and sympathy overcame 
all her little unworthy, jealous dreads, 

and she exclaimed : 

" Tell me, Lai, was Prank here yester- 
day?" 

" Yes," Lionel said, gravely, " he was 
here, Trixy; you are unhappier for his 
having been here, and for what Blanche 
told him, are you ? " 

"What Blanche told him. What do 
you mean?" Mrs. Bathurst asked, ner- 
vously ; " everybody seems to have some- 
thing to tell my husband; first Marian 
threatens me, and now Blanche '* 

" Has rendered Marian's threat of no 
avail, happily," Mrs. Lionel Talbot inter- 
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rupted, coming into the room, followed by 
Prank Bathurst, and then there was a 
little scene of explanation and reconcilia- 
tion. 

It appeared that Marian's secret re- 
specting her sister's birth had become 
known to Mark Sutton also, and he had 
confided it to Blanche. The latter, for all 
her own press of work and business gene- 
rally, had found time to see and regret 
that constant companionship between 
Mrs. Sutton and Mrs. Bathurst, which 
was so offensive to Frank. Blanche 
understood her two sisters-in-law, and 
understanding them, she felt assured that 
there was some other cause than con- 
geniality at the bottom of the intimacy 
that was working ill for Trixy. After 
some talk with Frank, during which 
Trixy's uneasiness on the receipt of 
Marian's letter was mentioned, Mr. Lionel 
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Talbot came to the condnsioii that Mrs. 
Sutton was exerting undue inflaence orer 
her sister. Then Mark Sutton, remem- 
bering his old promise of being her friend 
should the chance of being one to her 
ever be offered to him, came and gare 
counsel to Blanche on the subject. 

" Poor Trixy has been weak," he said, 
" but she will never be well till Frank 
knows all she does about herself. You 
see I can't speak to Prank myself with- 
out blaming Marian, and no man shall 
ever hear me blame my wife, Mrs. Talbot. 
But he ought to know it — indeed, he 
ought. No good comes of a woman de- 
ceiving her husband in ever so small a 
thing.'' 

"What would you have me do? I 

might be blamed for interfering," 

" Kisk that blame ; you are a brave 
woman, and this stake of Beatrix's hap- 
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piness is worth playing boldly for. Don't 
blame Marian to Bathurst more than you 
can help, will you ? " he added, wist- 
fully. 

*'No, I will not," Blanche had said, 
with tears in her eyes, " and we will set 
Trixy straight with !Prank, and he shall 
feel that your share in it counterbalances 
Marian's evil counsel." 

"Thank you," Mark Sutton said; "I 
can't bear any one to think hardly of 
Marian, though she doesn't care much 
for what I feel," he added, attempting 
to smile, and breaking down in the 
attempt. 

So Blanche had written to Frank, and 
Frank had come at her request, and then 
she, being " brave enough to play boldly 
for the stake of Trixy's happiness," had 
told him the secret which had been so 
terrible to Beatrix; and he, quite satisfied 
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with the strength and purity of the 
Bathurst family tree, root and branch, 
had declined to be shocked or sorry, or 
shamed by the announcement of his 
wife's right to the bar sinister. "But 
the less Trixy sees of Mrs. Sutton the 
better, however hard my decision may 
seem to dear old Mark," he said, in 
conclusion. 

So peace, perfect peace, was restored 
to the principal members of the family^ 
whose fortunes I have traced through a 
period of adversity. After a while pros- 
perity dawned on them again, for Edgar, 
though he did not make a fortune, made 
enough to repay Lionel the money he 
had lost for him ; and so the days came 
sooner than Blanche had anticipated 
when they were neither "too busy or 
too poor " to see their friends and fulfil 
social claims. 
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Their peace was marred, in a measure, 
by a step which Mrs. Sutton took. She 
eloped with Mr. Eldale, and explained 
her reasons for doing so in a cleverly 
worded letter of attempted vindication 
to Beatrix. " My aspirations were baffled 
by my family when I was a girl," she 
wrote. " I was forced into an uncon- 
genial marriage; I shall realize them 
when I regain my freedom through a 
divorce. Then Arthur Eldale will marry 
me at once." 

She regained her freedom, for Mark 
Sutton died of what doctors called heart 
complaint, before the divorce could be 
procured. But the high stakes for which 
the pretty woman had played with wicked 
skill and daring she lost after all. Directly 
she became attainable she had ceased to 
be interesting to Mr. Eldale. Accord- 
ingly he left the paths of evil at the 
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bidding of a pretty girl of eighteen, who 
had called him " so charming " before he 
met Mrs. Sutton, and who mentioned that 
he was " so wicked " now, as if it were 
an additional charm. He believed that 
it was her " youth and innocence " which 
made her so utterly regardless of his 
w^ell known derelictions from respecta- 
bility, and as he was happy in that belief, 
she did not undeceive him till after they 
were married. 
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